Afghans Going Home — to a Region 



■ Legacy: War left world's largest refugee population. 
It is returning to a corrupt land of social destabilization. 



By BOB DROGIN 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

TORKHAM, Afghanistan- 
Amid the jagged peaks and 
rocky gorges of the fabled Khyber 
Pass, Afghan refugee Mohammed 
Aslam is finally going home. 

Bearded and bony, with a gun at 
his side and a turban on his head, 
the 50-year-old farmer hunches at 
the wheel of a giant green truck 
piled high with beds, boxes, wood- 
en beams, even a newly bought 
donkey. Several women in billow- 
ing black robes, and at least a 
: dozen children, cling to the sway- 
ing load. 

Aslam fled his village in eastern 
Afghanistan in 1979 after Soviet 
troops invaded to prop up a Com- 
munist regime. When Islamic re- 
sistance fighters, U.S. -trained and 
-armed, rebelled, the country be- 
came a Cold War battleground, 
forcing an estimated 5 million refu- 
gees into camps scattered in the 
stony deserts and rugged moun- 
tains of Pakistan and Iran. 

Now, a year after the rebels won 
control of Kabul, the world's larg- 
est refugee population is heading 
home. The United Nations esti- 
mates that 1.5 million Afghans 
returned to their war-ravaged vil- 
lages last year; 2 million more are 
expected to go this year. Even the 
once-packed International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross hospital in 
Peshawar, Pakistan— the staging 
area for the resistance— is closing. 

"I'm very happy," Aslam said 
with a gap-toothed grin as he 
joined the refugee stream in this 
dusty border town. "It's peaceful 
now. There's no problem." 

But the problems are hardly 
over for Afghanistan— or its for- 
mer patrons. Washington funneled 
billions of dollars through Pakistan 
to support the Afghan war against 
Moscow. And the grim legacy of 
that proxy war is an e^qplosion of 
drugs, guns and corruption affect- 
ing millions of people across 
Southwest and Central Asia. 

"My assessment is this region is 
going to remain destabilized for the 
next 15, 20 or 25 years," said a 
senior Pakistani intelligence offi- 
cial. "We already have total social 
destabilization of Pakistan. Total." 
""Ironically, refugees are part of 
the problem. With their coimtry in 



ruins, many are going back to 
cultivate a crop that needs little 
water or fertilizer: poppies. The 
resulting raw opium is refined into 
heroin that quickly finds its way to 
Pakistan, Europe and the United 
States. This year's harvest, now 
under way, promises a bumper 
cr<^. 

The United Nations already 
ranks Afghanistan as the world's 
No. 1 supplier of opium, with an 
estimated 2.000 tons produced last 
year. The United States, which 
uses satellite photographs, figures 
it was 670 tons, making it second to 
Myanmar and the Golden Triangle 
region in Southeast Asia. 

Either way, says a U.S. narcotics 
agent, Afghan opium production 
will be "significantly higher this 
year," perhaps double last year's 
supply. 

About half the 60,000 refugees in 
the Katcha Garhi camp have gone 
home, for example. "Most will 
plant poppies," said Mohammed 
Talib, a worker in the camp. 
"When I go back, I will toa What 
else can I do? I am a teacher, but 
there are no schools. No factories. 
No work. No irrigation. How can 
we eat?" 

Talib's home is in Nangarhar 
province in eastern Afghanistan, 
where more than half the poppies 
traditionally are grown. Before the 
war, most opium was hauled cross- 
country and smuggled to Turkey 
for refining into heroin. 

That was impossible during the 
war, so crude new laboratories 
sprang up next door in western 
Pakistan. About 100 labs are now 
believed to flourish in the lawless 
tribal areas southwest of Pesha- 
war. So do local poppies. 

One result is that Pakistan now 
has a growing number of ad- 
dicts. By all accounts, the country 
had none when the war began. By 
1988, the government estimated 
that up to 1.7 million addicts— or 
5% of the adult male population- 
were smoking locally refined hero- 
in; unofficial estimates now are 
even higher. 

Still, experts say that enough 
heroin is left to supply 20% of 
America's demand. Some is smug- 
gled on ships; several hundred 
pounds have been seized on Paki- 
stan International Airlines flights 
to New York. Europe is easier: The 



opening of Afghanistan's long- 
closed northern borders into for- 
mer Soviet republics means smug- 
glers' trucks now can reach Am- 
sterdam in a week. 

Addicts aren't Pakistan's only 
worry. A kilogram of heroin cost- 
ing $2,000 in the Peshawar bazaar 
may bring $100,000 in New York, 
and millions of dollars more when 
it's cut for street sales. That means 
astronomical profits— and equally 
high levels of corruption. 

A study commissioned last year 
by the CIA concludes that drug 
profits have penetrated Pakistan's 
"highest political circles" and are 
"fast becoming the lifeblood of 
Pakistan's economy and political 
system." 

A separate U.S. report, part of a 
worldwide narcotics report to Con- 
gress this month, noted that at 
least three powerful members of 
Pakistan's National Assembly are 
reputed drug traffickers. Heroin 
processing continues "virtually 
unhampered," the report said, and 
prosecution of major ti^fickers is 
"minimal." 

"This is not Colombia . . . yet," 
said a U.S. drug agent, referring to 
the South American country in the 
grip of cocaine cartels. "That's the 
best way to put it." 

* Unfortunately, most Afghans 
have only one obvious alternative 
to selling drugs: selling guns. 

Perhaps no people in the world 
are as heavily armed as Afghans. 
Here in the Khyber, every other 
man carries an assault rifle or 
grenade launcher. Homes are huge, 
mud-walled fortresses, complete 
with battiements, turrets and gun 
ports. Fierce and fearless Pushtun 
tilbesmen, after all, bested the 
Moguls, British and Russians over 
the centuries. 

The only difference now is that 
Afghans control what the Paki- 
stani intelligence official called 
"the greatest armaments and am- 
munition supply depot in the 
world." 

He said retreating Russians left 
10-year stocks of arms and ammu- 
nition in some areas. Fleets of 
tanks, armored vehicles and heli- 
copters were captured or aban- 
doned. The bonanza includes mil- 
lions of Kalashnikov assault rifles. 
Countless other weapons were 
provided by the United Sutes. 

"In Afghanistan, there is no 
civilian population," the official 
said, shaking his head. "They're all 
armed. . . . There are individuals 
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Littered With Arms, Addicts? 



who have tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers." 

With so many guns, business is 
booming. Guns and explosives, ap- 
parently from Afghanistan, were 
used by terrorists in the March 12 
bombings in Bombay, India. Other 
Afghan weapons have been smug- 
gled to Muslim guerrillas fighting 
in Kashmir, a disputed state that 
already has sparked two wars be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 

To the north, many of the Islam- 
ic fundamentalists fighting the 
elected government in Tajikistan 
were trained and armed in Afghan- 
istan. 

"There are truckloads of weap- 
ons coming from Afghanistan," 
said a nervous Western diplomat in 
Karachi, Pakistan's largest city, 
which is now under military con- 
trol because of growing lawless- 
ness and violence. "Go to some- 
one's home now, you don't see a 
bodyguard. You see a small army." 

Real armies, of course, are still 
fighting in Kabul. The Afghan 
capital has been nominally ruled 
by an Islamic coalition since the, 
Marxist regime collapsed a year 
ago. But it is a government in name 
only. The city has been pounded by 
fierce rocket, artillery and bomb- 
ing attacks from rival Muslim 
groups based in hills nearby. i 

The vicious power struggle be- 



tween government troops loyal ^to 
President Burhanuddin Rabbanl 
and those under hard-line funda- 
mentalist chief Gulbuddin Hekm'a- 
tyar has left at least 5,000 people 
dead, mostly civilians. Several 
cease-fires have collapsed, and no 
solution appears imminent. 

"/^ur problem is a power re- 
vy structuring in Afghani- 
stan," said Hamed Karzai, deputy 
foreign minister of Rabbani's gov- 
ernment. "For 14 years, there v^as 
an effort to impose a structure on 
us. The Soviets tried it, and thdse 
who helped the moujahed^en 
[guerrillas] tried it. The structvire 
they wanted to impose didn't tike 
root. It failed. The result ia, a 
vacuum." 

The real result is severe hard- 
ship. Kabul was hardly damage<| in 
the long war. But now most resi- 
dential and commercial areas are ii), 
ruins. There is no running water, 
heat or electricity. Hotels, school^ 
and offices have closed. Most em- 
bassies and humanitarian agencies, 
including the United Nations, have 
pulled out. 

Security isn't much better out' 
side Kabul, where warlords and 
anarchy reign. Three U.N. workers 
and a Dutch engineer were shot 
and killed in eastern Afghanistan 
on Feb. 1 in what U.N. officials call 



an assassination. Soon after, a U.lN. 
relief convoy, the first since De- 
cember, was hijacked while trjang 
to dehver fuel and medicine to 
Kabul's five remaining hospitals. 

"We cannot continue giving as- 
sistance . . . when our convoys are 
hijacked," complained Sotirios 
Mousouris, special U.N. represen- 
tative for Afghanistan. He esti- 
mates that 2 million Afghans "des- 
perately" need food, medical care 
and other emergency relief. Pqst- 
war development and reconstruc- 
tion are still a dream. 

The United Nations has asked its 
members for $138 million for Af- 
ghan aid this year. So far, only $17 
million has been pledged. Among 
the most critical needs is to clear 
millions of mines littering fields, 
roads and villages. A dozen mine 
clearers, as well as countless Af- 
ghan civilians, already have been 
killed from this deadly harvest of a 
distant war. 

"Afghanistan was one of the 
most tragic victims of the Cold 
War," Mousouris said sadly. "And 
it's one of the most tragic victims of 
the end of the Cold War, Because 
it's becoming a forgotten tragecfy." 
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Many reftjgees of Afghanistan's long civil war are returning home. But their problems are hardly over. 
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Pervasive Heroin Traffic 
Putting Pakistan at Risk 



By John Ward Anderson 
and Molly Moore 

Washington Pott Foreign Service 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan— When 
the Pakistani government started 
building a road through the isolated 
Tirah Valley last month, tribesmen 
came by the thousands to help with 
construction, hoping a link to the 
outside work! would bring educa- 
tion, electricity and running water 
to their primitive villages. 

Instead, the road brought a war 
with drug dealers determined to 
preserve the rugged valley in 
North-West Frontier Province as a 
haven for opium poppy fields and 
some of the world's most produc- 
tive heroin laboratories. Pakistan 
produces one-fifth of all the heroin 
consumed in the United States. 

The drug lords' men attacked 
construction crews in March with 
submachine guns, mortars and a 
heat-seeking missile, killing two 
bulldozer drivers, according to of- 



ficials monitoring the project, and 
work was stopped. 

The attack, indicative of the 
growing clout and aggressiveness 
of Pakistan's drug kingpins, came as 
the country is being criticized 
abroad for failure to control the il- 
legal narcotics trade within its bor- 
ders. 

"Pakistan could easily become 
just like Colombia," said Ralph Sec- 
combe, the Pakistan field adviser 
for the United Nations International 
Drug Control Program. The 
westernmost province of "Baluchi- 
stan already is Colombia." 

International anti-narcotics agents 
say they see a parallel government 
of drug barons emerging in Pakis- 
tan. Drug-related corruption has 
permeated virtually every level of 
government and has become en- 
twined with some of the nation's 
largest businesses, according to 
international agencies and Pakistani 
offkials. 

"Major narco-traffickers are go- 
ing to be in a position where they 



control everythmg," said a Western 
diptomat based in Pakistan. "When 
you get to the stage where traffick- 
ers have more money than the gov- 
ernment, it's going to take remark- 
able efforts and remarkable people 
to turn it around." 

U.S. officials, citing a leveling off 
in the U.S. cocaine market, are par- 
ticularly alarmed at the burgeoning 
heroin production here, warning in 
a new report that trafficking organ- 
izations "appear to be kx>king to 
heroin as the drug of the '90s." 

The war on drugs is made tough- 
er by other factors unique to Pak- 
istan and its northern neighbor, Af- 
ghanistan, a poppy grower second 
only to Myanmar. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan— which together have the 
potential to produce more than 800 
tons of opium and almost 80 tons of 
heroin a year— share a largely un- 
patrolled, 1,400-mile border. 

Under agreements dating from 
British cotonial rule, huge swaths of 
the border region are exempt from 
Pakistani law and are ruled by tribal 
leaders. To complicate enforcement 
efforts, drug dealers in the area 
have access to sophisticated weap- 
ons left over from the 14-year Af- 
ghan war. The United States and 
the Soviet Union played major roles 
in arming opposing sides in the war. 
The abundance of weapons and 
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absence of control in the border 
area also have led to complaints — 
particularly from the United States 
and Egypt — that the region is a 
breeding ground for radical Islamic 
terrorists. The United States is 
considering adding Pakistan to its 
list of nations that support terror- 
ism, whkh would result in the sus- 
pension of all U.S. aid, including 
, funds to fight drug trafficking. Such 
a move would devastate the meager 
drug-control programs in Pakistan, 
which last year spent only $1.8 mil- 
lion of its own money on the prob- 
lem. 

Ahsan Mukhtar Ashraf. director 
of the Pakistan Narcotics Control 
Board for a large, notorious border 
area that includes the Tirah Valley 
and the Khyber Pass, complained \ 
that he has limited resources with 
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which to do battle against Pakis- 
tan's wealthy drug barons. 

He recently was ordered to shut 
down two of his police stations. His 
men are armed with World War 
Il-vintage rifles, and he has no mon- 
ey to buy ammunition. Only seven 
of his force's 29 vehicles are in 
working condition. He gets $1,000 
a year for gas in a country where a 
full tank costs more than $40. 

Two weeks ago, the telephone 
company disconnected one of the 
phone lines to Ashraf's office be- 
cause he could not pay the bill, and 
the electric company threatened to 
cut his power. Constables on his 
force have not been reimbursed for 
expenses since 1988 and are owed 
more than $3,000. 

"There is corruption, but it is 
impossible to control and check be- 
cause resources are too meager and 
people expect us to do miracles," 
Ashraf said in an interview at his 
Peshawar office. "If we do not come 
up to the expectations of the world, 
what do you expect? Do you think 
we have a magic wand?" 

Despite the handicaps, Ashraf 
defends the job Pakistan has done, 
noting that police have destroyed 
144 heroin laboratories in the last 
decade and reduced the number of 
acres under poppy cultivation from 
80.000 in 1979 to 22.000 in 1992. 

Pakistani narcotics experts say^ 
that road-building programs such as 
the one stalled in the Tirah Valley 
are a two-pronged attack. First, 
roads give access to police to en- 
force a ban on poppy growing and to 
close down heroin labs. And second, 
roads permit provision of services 
that encourage people to abandon 
the drug trade. 

Many officials argue that such 
projects do not reduce the overall 
amount of poppy cultivation, but 
merely push it from one isolated 
valley area to the next. And inter- 
national law enforcement author- 
ities say a more serious problem is 
the estimated 100 makeshift lab- 
oratories hidden in Pakistan's law- 
less frontier, where opium smug- 
gled from Afghanistan is processed 
into heroin. 

Even when police seize large 
quantities of drugs or shut down 
manufacturing operations, few in- 
dividuals are prosecuted, because of 
what many officials say is rampant 
corruption. 

"There is no branch of govern- 
ment where corruption doesn't per- 
vade," said Raoolf Ali Khan, a Pakis- 



tani representative on the United 
Nations Committee on Narcotics. 

"Political interference in the ad- 
ministration of justice frequently 
stalls prosecutions and undermines 
the commitment of investigators," a 
recent State Department report 
charged, adding that "all but the 
most senior law enforcement per- 
sonnel are poorly paid, underedu- 
cated and susceptible to bribes from 
drug traffickers and others." 

Investigations in Baluchistan are 
particularly susceptible to manip- 
ulation and corruption, law enforce- 
ment sources said. They charged 
that the investigation of the largest 
drug seizure in history — 7,480 
pounds of heroin and 88,000 pounds 
of hashish seized in a 1991 raid near 
its coast — has been botched delib- 
erately, allowing evidence, wit- 
nesses and suspects to vanish. 

In another recent case, border 
guards seized 1.7 tons of heroin and 
8 tons of hashish. When the case 
was turned over to the Pakistan 
Narcotic Control Board for inves- 
tigation, the entire board staff re- 
quested and was granted vacation, 
thus avoiding an investigation. No 
member of the staff was disciplined. 

In the last three years, heroin 
seizures have declined, with Pakis- 
tani law enforcement officials in 
1992 capturing less than one-half 
the number of heroin caches found 
in 1990. Most officials look at the 
figures as a sign that authorities are 
becoming even more lax. 

Western officials are urging Pak- 
istan to implement other measures 
to crack down on the drug trade, 
including stiffer penalties for traf- 
fickers, laws alk)wing the govern- 
ment to seize the assets of dealers 
and tougher efforts to halt the ille- 
gal smuggling of acetic anhy- 
dride — a key ingredient in manu- 
facturing heroin — from neighboring 
India. Western officials, concerned 
that Pakistan is becoming a major 
center for laundering illegal drug 
profits because of new banking laws 
designed to attract foreign curren> 
cy, also want Pakistan to impose 
stricter regulations forbidding 
anonymous monetary transactions. 

Pakistan's failure to stem traf- 
ficking has provoked stem interna- 
tional warnings, particularly from 
the United States and Saudi Arabia. 
The United States has threatened 
to cancel landing rights for Pakistan 
International Airlines because so 
much heroin has been seized on in- 
coming flights — more than 350 



pounds in 1987-92. U.S. authorities 
fined the airline $5 million last year 
after employees were found to be 
involved in drug smuggling. 

Saudi Arabia's King Fahd warned 
the Pakistani prime minister last 
month that Pakistan's weak efforts 
to stop drug trafficking could cause 
irreparable damage to relations, 
according to senior Saudi and Pakis- 
tani drug enforcement officials. In 
th« last year, Saudi Arabia be- 
heided 38 Pakistanis for drug 
smiggling, and in February, Saudi 
autiorities threatened to bar Pakis- 
tanis from seeking work in their 
country, where about 2 million 
Pakistanis are employed. 

The ready availability of drugs at 
cheap prices is also having a debil- 
itating human effect. The number 
of addicts in Pakistan has risen from 
a few thousand in the early 1980s 
to more than 1 million in 1988, 
when the last extensive survey was 
conducted, drug control authorities 
say. They estimate the number 
could now be as high as 1.7 millk>n. 

Government treatment programs 
for addicts are virtually nonexis- 
tent. Of those who do enter reha- 
bilitation clinics, the relapse rate is 
at least 90 percent, drug control 
agencies report. 

"It's one of our weak areas," con- 
ceded Mohammad Nawaz Malik, 
who was chairman of the Pakistan 
Narcotics Control Board until last 
week's government upheaval and 
has now been named chief of the 
government's intelligence agency. 
"Treatment, detox and rehabilita- 
tion are still very limited." 

Khan, the U.N. Narcotics Com- 
mittee member who advises Pakis- 
tani officials on ways to control 
their mounting drug problems, said 
he is mMiplussed by their response. 
"Being frustrated is a very soft 
word. You feel like hitting them on 
the head." 

Anderson reported from Peshawar 
and Moore from Islamabad. Special 
correspondent Kamran Khan 
contributed to this article from 
Karachi. 
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Afghan, Arab Muslim Militants 

Back Rebels in Ex-Soviet State 



By Steve LeVine 

Special to The Washington Post 



TALOQAN, Afghanistan— In this 
pastoral provincial capital of north- 
ern Afghanistan, a handful of men 
from neighboring Tajikistan guard 
the exile headquarters of rebels 
fighting perhaps the bloodiest civil 
war in the former Soviet Union. 

The simple, walled compound of 
single-story buildings shaded by fir 
trees is the headquarters of Tajik- 
istan's Islamic Renaissance Party 
(IRP), the most prominent opposition 
group in the former Soviet republic. 
At places like this south of the for- 
mer Soviet border, the Afghan gov- 
ernment and Afghan and Arab Islam- 
ic fundamentalists are helping Tajik 
rebels arm and train for their year- 
old civil war against the communist- 
backed Tajik government. Thou- 
sands have died in the war, and the 
United Nations estimates that 
350,000 are refugees. 

The influence of the Afghan and 
Arab fundamentalists, combined with 
the brutality of a Tajik government 
offensive last fall that displaced mas- 
sive numbers of Tajiks, appears to be 
helping to radicalize the Tajik Islamic 
opposition movement, which, before 
its expulsion from the capital, Du- 
shanbe, had joined with pro-Western 
groups in a broad coalition. 

Afghan Islamic militants in this re- 
gion, hardened by their own 14-year 
civil war here, speak readily about 
having gone to fight in Tajikistan. 
Such Afghans and exiled Tajik rebels 
say they are filtering hundreds of 
newly trained fighters into Tajikistan 
for a spring offensive in the war, 
which has raised concerns about po- 
litical stability in the new Central As- 
ian states and threatens to drag in 
Russia, which still has forces in Ta- 
jikistan. 

"When the snow melts, in about a 
month, we will go back to Tajikistan 
and fight," saiG Ismatullah, from the 

Tajik city of Kurgan Tyube, who 
identified himself by only one name. 

Since last fall, the Tajik govern- 
ment has won control over large ar- 
eas of the country. But a week-long 
trip through northern Afghanistan 
offered clear evidence that the re- 



ligious-based opposition is getting 
substantial Afghan and Arab help— 
and that the war is far from over. 

According to Afghans and foreign 
relief officials in northern Afghani- 
stan, two militant fundamentalist Af- 
ghan parties are training and arming 
Tajik fighters in the border region, 
where camps hold an estimated 
60,000 Tajiks forced from their 
homes in brutal fighting last fall. 

A council of northeastern Afghan 
leaders headed by Defense Minister 
Ahmed Shah Massoud, who long 
made his headquarters in this town, 
appears to be the main sponsor in Af- 
ghanistan of the Tajik IRP. Mas- 
soud — who, like many in northeast- 
ern Afghanistan, is an ethnic Tajik- 
denies that he is aiding the Tajik reb- 
els militarily, but IRP officials here 
said Massoud's council gave them 
their compound, military training and 
weapons. 

Indeed, the crisp fatigues worn by 
the IRP are identical to those warn 
by Massoud's fighters in Kabul, the 
Afghan capital. In the IRP office here 
hang photos of Massoud and his po- 
litical ally, Afghan President Bu- 
rhanuddin Rabbani. 

In Kunduz province, west of here, 
a local commander of the Afghan 
Hezb-i-Islami (Islamic Party) said the 
party— led by Prime Minister Gul-' 
buddin Hekmatyar, a bitter rival of 
Massoud — is helping the Tajiks. "We 
have already trained about 1,000," 
said the commander, 24-year-old 
Mohammed Zaman. 

Zaman did not identify his party's 
training site, although other sources 
said it is at Emam Saheb, a strong- 
hold of the party near the Tajik bor- 
der. Zaman said m ost of those 

trained by his group have filtered 
back into Tajikistan. 

Zaman added that he spent two 
months fighting in Tajikistan last fail 
as part of a 125-man force that in- 
cluded 23 Afghans. 

Also in Kunduz, the Afghan Itti- 
had-i-Islami (Islamic Union), a party 
backed by Muslim fundamentalist 
Saudis, is providing weapons and 
training, according to international 
relief officials. The Ittihad command- 
er. Amir Chogai, regarded as Kun- 
duz's most powerful leader, is well 
funded by private Saudi donors, the 



sources said. In an interview, Cho- 
gai's deputy, Mira Jan Naseri, denied 
arming the Tajiks. 

Arabs in Afghanistan have for 
years been secretive with Western- 
ers about their roles in the Afghan 
war and now also are tight-lipped 
about their aid to the Tajiks. 

During the Afghan war, thousands 
of militant Arab Muslims flocked to 
fight in what they saw as a jihad, or 
holy struggle, to free a Muslim land 
from communism. Private religious 
foundations in the Arab states of the 
Persian Gulf funded fighting groups. 
The Saudi government-backed Mus- 
lim World League sent humanitarian 
aid, although Western intelligence 
sources and individual Arabs said it 
backed military efforts, too. 

It appears that this pattern of 
Arab assistance is shifting north to 
the Tajik civil war. 

There is a significant Arab pres- 
ence in Kunduz, where French relief 
officials reported threats from anti- 
Western Arab aid workers. The 
Muslim World League is sending hu- 
manitarian relief aid to the Tajik ref- 
ugees and Afghans have told of Arab 
fighters joining the battle in Tajik- 
istan. One Afghan source who has 
monitored both civil wars said a Sau- 
di veteran of the Afghan war named 
Abu Salman led a group of Tajiks in 
fighting there last fall. 

Tajiks a nd Afghans in norther n Af- 
ghanistan declined to describe the 
training operations here other than 
to say that Tajik rebels are being in- 
strQcted on use of small arms and ar- 
tiltery. But in interviews, it became 
evident that the Tajiks— many of 
them schooled in regular warfare 
when they served as Soviet army 
conscripts — are learning hit-and-run 
tactics. 

"We can engage in guerrilla war- 
fare. We can go kill 100 of them, 
then come back here. There is no 
need for conventional warfare," said 
Azam Umarov, 33, a Tajik shopkeep- 
er^who now lives in a refugee camp 
near the city of Mazar-i-Sharif. 

The Tajik guerrillas trained in 
northern Afghanistan slip across 
the river border into Tajikistan 
over mountain routes, avoiding 
Tajik border posts, Mghans and Ta- 
jiks said. They said most of the 
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trails lead from the Afghan province 
of Badakhshan into the Pamir 
mountains of eastern Tajikistan, 

where the government has little 
control in the higher, more isolated • 
valleys. 

Two Westerners who recently 
traveled independently to the Tajik 
border region confirmed liussian 
press reports that troops from Uz- 
bekistan are serving there with Tajik 
government and Russian units to 
guard the border. 

Uzbekistan's role underscores 
how the war in Tajikistan is part of a 
regional struggle between tradition- 
alist Muslims and the former Soviet 
bureaucracies that rule most of Cen- 
tral Asia's newly independent states. 
Islamic forces are strong enough to 
contest for power only in Tajikistan 
and in the Fergana Valley, which also 
includes parts of Uzbekistan and Kir- 
gizstan. 

Uzbek President Islam Karimov 
has clamped down on domestic op- 
position and backs the Tajik govern- 
ment, as do the Russian troops under 
the nominal command of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, 
dominated by Russia. Both Uzbek- 
istan and Russia have expressed 

fears of Islamic militant movements 
spreading northward through Tajik- 
istan. 

There are signs that the Tajik Is- 
lamic movement has been radicalized 
since government troops began an 
offensive against it last December. 
Tajik militias from two pro-commu- 
nist regions were backed by Russian 
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armor and Uzbek forces m sweeping 
south toward the Afghan border, at- 
tacking farming villages of suspected 
dissidents. Dozens of Tajiks in the 
refugee camps cited harrowing tales 
of escape across the Amu Darya riv- 
er, in which many people drowned. 

Abdul Kahor, a 24-year-old lawyer 
from the town of Shartus, said the 
refugees now "are thinking of re- 
venge." 

With the Tajik conflict now a mil- 
itary one, it is the Afghan and Arab 
fundamentalists who are in a position 
to influence the Tajik Islamic move- 



ment. Relative moderates, such as 
Tajikistan's chief cleric, Akbar Tm 
razhonzadeh, and IRP deputy lead3^ 
Davlat Usman, have been margi- " 
nalized. Turazhonzadeh and Usman 
disappeared after the communist 
takeover of Dushanbe, the Tajik cap- 
ital, last fall. 

International relief officials said ti 
few hundred refugees returned to 

Tajikistan in recent weeRs despite 
fears of what might happen to them 
there because they were estranged 
by a growing religious radtcalization 
in some of the refugee camps. 



On 
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The paragraphs opposite 
are from a letter to UN 
Sec'y Gen'l Boutros- 
Boutros Ghali from Islam 
Karimov, President of 
the Republic of 
Uzbekistan^ appealing 
for UN examination of 
the situation in 
Taj ikistan: 



Firstly, it is to provide security and inviolability of 
the border of Tadjikistan with Islamic State of Afghanistan 
the assistance, of world community. Coming from our deep^ 
preoccupations in this issue, and on account of historical 
developments in the former tJSSR, the external borders of 
Tadjikistan are simultaneously occurred as an extreme 
frontier for all the countries of our region. Among the five 
states of the Central Asia which have recently declared their 
sovereignty and independence, there is no even symbolic 
internal borders,. Therefore, simple encroachments to the 
inviolability of the borders of Tadjikistan could be ' 
perceived as a direct encroachment to the sovereignty of all 
states of Central Asia. 

Meanwhile, according to our information from reliable 
sources , out of the southern borders of Tadj ikistan on. the 
Afghan side with the direct participation and support of 
extreme centers, located on the territories of neighboring 
countries, the formation of weapon stores are speeding up as 
well as camps for training of terror istics groups aimed on 
sapping actions on the territory of our region. 

Thus, it is impossible to avoid the fact that active 
preparation for the mass violation of Afghan-Tadjik border 
and cruel terroristic acts in the Central Asia. 

I'd like to draw Your attention to another question, 
which affects the fate of thousands of innocent and wretched 
people - children, women, old men, who violently by tortures 
and threats were taken fprm Tadjikistan. Being in 
Af c'^anistan , they face very complicated situation, they are 
dyiwg from violence, hunger, diseases ,and they need most 
definite UN support to return back to their houses withoujt 
any obstacles. 
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REVELATIONS ON THE SOVIET INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN 



The following is a transcription of an oral translation of an interview with Lt. 
Col. Nicholai Ivanov which appeared in the Russian military weekly. Son Atyechestva , 
on January 3, 1992 (pp. 6-7). Prof. Jeffrey Jukes of the Australian National 
University in Canberra translated the article on audio tape. The FORUM received 
the tape from Dr. Ravan Farhadi, currently the the Representative of Afghanistan to 
the United Nations. Some of the names of persons and places may be misspelled; this 
is the fault of the Editor; we spelled them as we heard them. Col. Ivanov is 
described as a military writer who has been doing research on the beginnings of the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 

"k "k "k 

Interviewer ; So much has already been written about Afghanistan... 

Ivanov: Yes, tons of different publications, books, but I don't think everything's 
been said about it. The authors have been influenced by their emotions. Facts are 
stubborn things. If we know not only the fact but also the situation in which it 
came into being - we must have a full scope of information - then the truth will 
not be flat but multi-dimensional, and only such truth can go into history. 

For example, let us conceive of a report from the Soviet Ambassador in Afghanistan 
(Puzanov) on March 27, 1979, to the Soviet Foreign Ministry. We know that at the 
time of the first revolt in Herat, one Soviet specialist died, as was announced in 
the diplomatic corps; but, in actual fact, 3 died, and one of them. Ma j . Bajukov, 
was the first serviceman to die on Afghan soil. And it was precisely because of the 
events in Herat that the Turkestan Military District was put on alert. At precisely 
that time was the first request to introduce troops. But it was pro-Chinese groups 
that raised the insurrection in Herat. Groups that had decided the day before to 
form an autonomous unit there and separate themselves from Afghanistan. 

In a word, each event was part of a chain. In Afghanistan, as everywhere else, 
nothing just happened. Everything had a source and a logical chain so that the 
job is to construct this chain in a resurrected atmosphere of 1979. 

Interviewer ; Have you managed to do that? 

Ivanov: I'd like to think that to some extent I have. 

Interviewer : Many military leaders say that the order to introduce troops was a 
surprise to them. 

Ivanov: They're right. The Commander of the Airborne Forces, Col. Gen. Sukurukov, 
received on December 13 an order from the Chief of General Staff, Marshal Ogakov, 
to alert one of the airborne divisions which, in the words of the Chief of General 
Staff, "will possibly be assigned a combat task." When Sukurukov tried to get the 
order made more precise, he was told to get the division ready to land an aircraft 
(not to parachute) at airfields #1, 2 & 3. The names of the airfields - Kabul and 
Bagram (Kandahar was cancelled because of bad weather conditions) - were given to 
the Commander of the Airborne Forces only a day before the entry. The Army 
Commander, Tukaranov, also received his orders only the day before - at lunch - 
on December 24. The order was to cross the frontier on December 25 at 1500 hours 
Moscow time. 

Interviewer : Does that mean that the Chief of General Staff favored the intro- 
duction of troops? Because there are reports or rumors that he came out against 
it. 
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Ivanov: In this case, the rumors have every foundation. On December 10, Defense 
Minister Marshal Ustinov told the Chief of General Staff that the Politburo had 
taken a provisional decision to introduce "a certain contingent of troops." 
(Ustinov, as was his habit, called the units & formations a "contingent," He 
was the source of the title "the limited contingent of Soviet forces." True, at 
that time there was also the word "temporary," but so as not to make the abbrevi- 
ation too long, they took that word out.) After the Minister had spoken to him, 
Ogakov exploded: "What introduction? And why doesn't the general staff know any- 
thing about it?" Ustinov replied that he, the Minister of Defense, knew and it 
was not for the Chief of General Staff to try and teach the Politburo. 

Interviewer ; Nonetheless, Ogakov later gave the orders to establish the 40th Army. 

Ivanov: He did. When confronted with the fact, Ogakov now did everything to 
insure that the operation went as cleanly as possible, without losses. And if we 
detatch ourselves from politics, then the fact is that, from the military point 
of view, the operation was conducted pretty successfully. [Jukes adds that the 
"operation" Ivanov is talking about is simply the invasion.] 

Interviewer : And the losses? 

Ivanov: During the introduction of the forces, the losses were minimal. And as a 
rule they were not incurred in action. For example, on December 25 at 7; 33 in the 
evening Moscow time, a military transport aircraft - an IL-76 - crashed into a 
mountain while approaching to land at Kabul. Six members of the crew and 37 mem- 
bers of the airborne forces were killed before they even stepped onto Afghan soil. 
About 10 men died when an armored personnel carrier turned over on a mountain road 
when it was giving way to an Afghan lorry. And during the storming of Amin's 
palace, about 15 people died. 

Interviewer : Were they airborne troops? In Kabul, as everybody knows, the Vitapsk 
Airborne Division landed and, by the way, why was that Division chosen? Didn't 
we have units specially trained for mountain warfare? 

Ivanov : Oddly enough, in that situation, everything depended on pilots. On Decem- 
ber 13, when Ogakov summoned the command of the airborne forces and of the military 
transport airforces, he told them what I've already mentioned: get ready for a 
combat task. The question that interested him most was which of the airborne 
divisions could be raised quickest. At that time the largest number of military 
transport aircraft was based at aerodromes where the Vitapsk Air Division was. 
[Vitapsk is in Byelorussia.] It was taken by the Muslim Battalion and the Zerif 
[or Zenif, Ed.] group. I've already mentioned their losses. 

By the way, everybody seems to think that the figure for our total losses in Af- 
ghanistan is too low, but in actual fact the warring army lost about 4 men a day, 
and not all of them in battle. This is the figure; it is exact: in Afghanistan 
13,833 men perished from the limited contingent of Soviet forces; 514 frontier 
troops; 18 military counter-intelligence people; 29 KGB advisors and 11 service- 
men from the special signal forces. All data on losses, in accordance with 
directives from the Chief of General Staff, were transmitted to Moscow by each 
unit daily at midnight in accordance with the situation at 8 p.m. I have the 
lists of those who died and there were none "lost" or unaccounted for. 

Interviewer : You mentioned the Muslim Battalion and the Zerif group. What were 
these units and how did they turn up in Afghanistan? 

Ivanov: In May, 1979, our Chief Intelligence Directorate began forming a special 
battalion which was to consist of soldiers of 3 nationalities - Turkmen, Tajiks 
and Uzbeks. Ma j . Habib Ta j ivianivich Abbayev was appointed to command it. The 
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battalion trained near Tashkent on a special program. It is enough to say that a 
company commander in this battalion had a right to change any exercise on his own 
initiative and to request any quantity of ammunition and vehicles. In short, it 
was to do what you like but make sure they can shoot and drive irreproachably, and 
nobody said what for! 

In September they announced that the battalion would fly to Kabul dressed in Afghan 
army uniforms for Taraki's personal body guard. However, for a number of reasons - 
and that's a separate question - the battalion did not fly out of Tashkent. Taraki 
was killed by his pupil, Amin. 

By December, when the Soviet political leadership had come to understand that it was 
desirable to change the leader in Afghanistan, the battalion was given the directly 
opposite task: that was to prevent Amin leaving the palace. The palace itself 
was to be taken by the Zerif group. This group was formed in the KGB in 1974 as an 
anti-terrorist group. It flew to Afghanistan along with the Muslim Battalion, and 
under cover of it, in several flights between December 9 and 12. The battalion was 
included in Amin's body guard brigade and was subordinated to the Afghan command. 
In the storming of the palace, the Muslim Battalion secured a breach into the build- 
ing for Zerif, then blocked all the exits. Inside, practically only KGB operated. 

Interviewer ; Why do you say "practically"? 

Ivanov: The palace guard put up a pretty stiff resistance and several groups from 
the Muslim Battalion had also to enter the building to help Zerif. Incidentally, it 
was precisely at that moment that Col. Boyarinov, who was heading the Zerif assault 
group, was killed. He was running out of the building to the Muslim Brigade to ask 
for help, came under fire and was mortally wounded. Incidentally, on the award list 
with Col. Boyarinov there were also 12 others who were given the award of Hero of 
the Soviet Union. There was still a stamp saying "not to be published." 

Interviewer ; We're talking to you at the beginning of January [1992]. What was the 
first New Year like for the "limited contingent"? 

Ivanov; They met it in mud and icy cold because, from the very beginning, a decision 
was made not to occupy Afghan buildings and structures. The regiments and bat- 
talions were put to inconvenience. They had to shelter themselves as they could, 
warm themselves with fire wood from wherever they could get it. The army staff was 
still in Termez, not to arrive in Kabul until January 4. The Afghans proposed Amin's 
palace for it. It was looted and empty, but the command companies put up tents. It 
was not just anybody but the all-powerful Central Committee of the Soviet Union 
that had ordered them not to encroach on Afghan living accommodations. It was only 
in June when a member of the Central Committee came to Kabul and saw that the build- 
ing was empty, did he permit them to move into the presidential palace. 

Immediately after the New Year [1980], the first to fly out of Afghanistan was the 
Zerif team - on January 8. They had also now changed back into Soviet uniforms. 
The Muslim Battalion also left for home because it had done its job and they didn't 
want to leave it in the Republic so as to avoid excessive talk and rumors. A re- 
presentative of the airborne forces, Lt. Geu. Engustov, in sending New Year greet- 
ings to the airborne forces, proriised them that within two weeks - or at least by 
February 23 [Armed Forces Day in the USSR] they would return to Vitabsk. 

But from the beginning Babrak Karmal said, "You brought me here, you protect 
me." He had been taken in a tank or armored personnel carrier [combat machine, * 
it says] from Bagram to Kabul by the air borne troops. Then the new head of 
the PDPA (Babrak, of course) persuaded the Soviet leadership to smash two 
very large groups of mujahideen. We agreed, went out on the operation & we 
stayed in the mountains for 9 long years. 
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Interviewer: Babrak Karmal, in all his interviews, affirms he didn't know anything, 
he didn't invite the troops and that how he got to Afghanistan is a secret. 

Ivanov: There's no secret at all. He penetrated illegally into Afghanistan for the 
first time on December 13. Our counter-intelligence had learned that between 
December 13 and 16 there would be a coup against Amin by his enemies. Andropov 
(who was then head of the KGB) ordered Babrak and another 5 members of a new govern- 
ment to be taken across. 

Interviewer : Of a new government? 

Ivanov: Yes. When Babrak was removed as the Ambassador to Czechoslovakia and was 
ordered to return to Afghanistan, he simply refused to do that. He went to Moscow. 
There also arrived other Afghans who had practically been sentenced to death by 
Amin. It is sufficient to say that we brought them out of Afghanistan in nailed- 
down boxes. Here in Moscow, under the leadership of Suslov, they formed a new 
government and divided the portfolios among themselves. So Babrak knew everything 
and understood perfectly what was going on. 
And on December 13, when he flew into Bagram on one 
of our aircraft, he believed that he was flying in 
as the new head of state. But when the operation 
to kill Amin failed, Babrak was hurriedly brought 
back again to the Soviet Union. He flew to Bagram 
the second time in one of our soldier's uniforms 
after December 20, when the question of the intro- 
duction of forces was practically decided. Then, 
also, the fate of Amin was decided. So he knew 
everything and was well up with everything that 
was happening around him. As for not inviting the 
forces, well, of course, he couldn't invite them. 

He was a nobody. The legal government, Taraki and Amin, invited the troops in. Each 
of them was trying to play his own card. But our papers were not lying when they 
said the introduction of troops was at the request of the legal government of 
Afghanistan. Of course, it's another matter that the legal government didn't suit 
us, although, on the other hand, what legal government was there with Amin? 
Amin had simply ordered the first Chairman of the Revolutionary Council and Gen'l 
Sec'y of the PDPA, Taraki, to be suffocated and the officers of his own body guard 
suffocated him with a pillow. That is how Amin came to power. 

You know, the charge d'affaires of the USA in Afghanistan, Amstutz, was surprisingly 
far-sighted. In one of his reports to Washington (9/18/79, #6976) he wrote: 
"Already now for 18 months, we have observed how this Marxist party, the PDPA, is 
destroying itself. One Afghan official, in a conversation with a member of the 

■ ' Embassy yesterday, quietly described the leadership 

' ' as a nest of scorpions which are stinging each other 

»^ to death. It is surprising, but Amin survives de- 
spite conspiracies against him which follow one 
after the other. Of course, the law of averages is 
bound to reach him, too, in the end. Personally, I 
would not have given him more than a 50% chance of 
staying in power for this calendar year. I think his 
chances of dying in his bed at a respectable age are nil." 

Interviewer : And how was Amin killed? 

Ivanov: When Sr. Lt. Abdulayev of the Muslim Battalion 
found Amin, he was already dead. The left side of his 
chest was torn to pieces from a burst from an auto- 
matic or sub-machine gun at short range. When they began to carry him out, his left 
arm dropped off. That's how much he'd been battered. Who shot him? I'm 
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From the Muslim 4/29: 
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A NIGHT FOR THE CHILDREN OF AFGHANI- 
STAN, a benefit Afghan dinner, art 
auction & musical program took place 
at the Ivy Substation in Culver City, 
California on May 1. The event was 
sponsored by the Board of Directors 
of International Orphan Care. Artists 
contributing work included Wais Ali, 
Abdullah & Mahmood Etemadi, Baray 
Karim, Daoud Kayoumi & Amanullah 
Haiderzad. Ahmad Wali performed Af- 
ghan music. 

AFGHANISTAN: THE STRUGGLE WITHIN, a 
film by Rafi Ameer, will be shown on 
WNYC, New York City's public broad- 
casting station, on the evening of 
June 21. Check the local papers for 
the time. 



From the Editor: 

The push-me-pull-you situation 
in Kabul continues; this issue 
contains some of the highlights - 
and the low lights, for 
that matter. 

Once again, we caution 
readers: we print what 
we read & receive leaving 
credibility to you. Re- 
member to consider the 
source cited. 

And once again, we had 
more material than we 
thought possible. So 
if something you sent 
doesn't appear, maybe 
it will in the next issue. 



PFBPLE 



And once again, again, 
our thanks to everyone who sent 
us letters, clippings, docu- 
ments, etc. Please keep them 
coming as we are almost totally 
dependent on your contributions 
The deadline for the next 
issue is July 3. 



A BEAD-DAZZLING BEGINNING Clothing 

designer yahya tarzi was bom the son 

of a diplomat in Kabul, Afghanistan — and 
into a life of constant relocation. He's lived in 
Paris, London, Rome, and, after the Soviet invasion of his native country, New York. 
Still, it is his Afghan roots that guide Tarzi 's design thinking. From his native cul- 
ture he borrows the ideas of body concealment and a monochromatic palette. "The 
body is made of so many pieces already — all those arms and legs and joints. Who 
needs more distractions?" And from the Persians who dominated Afghanistan be- 
fore the fourth century, he takes basics like great tunics, jewel colors, and rich 
fabric— /ots of it. "I love a back that flows away from the body as you walk," he 
says. In his recent collections Tarzi has responded to criticism that some of his 
clothes look too monastic and need embellishment by impishly devising gowns 
that are nothing but embellishment, with lots of beads and hardly any fabric at 
all. This fall, while continuing with his own collections, Tarzi will be designing the 
men's, men's sport, and women's collections for WilliWear, the farsighted firm 
(founded by Willi Smith) that has nurtured many young talents, including John 
Bartlett, Denise Carbonell, Michael Leva, James Mishka, and Andre Walker. 

Interview 11/92 
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afraid only one person knows and that's 
the person who shot him - and he may not 
have knowTi that he was shooting Amin. 
During the assault on the palace, the 
electricity went off. The assault troops 
were simply throwing open the doors of 
rooms and shooting. Amin fell under one 
such burst as, incidentally, also died 
in the same burst one of our doctors who 
was in the building at that moment. 

Interviewer : Why was he there if an assault 
was planned? 

Ivanov: Well yes. We should have brought 
out all our people. That was done. But 
before the storming of the building, Amin 
and his entourage had been poisoned 
during lunch. 

Interviewer : Who poisoned them? 

Ivanov: Afghans themselves. I won't name 
them because they are still alive. Our 
doctors were summoned directly from their 
apartments to save the government. If the 
summons had come through our hospital or 

the Embassy, the doctors would have been protected. But they went straight from their 
homes and fell right into the mess. 

Interviewer ; You mentioned that the Muslim Battalion flew into Afghanistan at the 
beginning of December. That is before the official date of the introduction of the 
limited contingent of Soviet forces. 

Ivanov : The very first unit to appear on Afghan soil was an airborne parachute bat- 
talion of Lt. Col. Romakin, which flew from Ferghana to Bagram on July 7 - half a 
year before the events - under the guise of technical specialists. They had one task: 
to protect and defend the airfield where our aircraft were landing bringing aid 
cargo to Afghanistan. And correspondingly, the place was a sort of bridgehead 
where Soviet specialists and advisors with their families could assemble if the 
situation got worse. Later, it is true, we began increasing its strength and it was 
into this base that Babrak Karmal flew. 

Interviewer : In our conversation you've more than once mentioned the word "first." 
But who was it that first raised his voice in protest against the introduction of 
troops into Afghanistan? 

Ivanov: As I've already mentioned, the first to oppose this action was the Chief of 
General Staff, Gen. Ogakov. Also against was the chief Soviet advisor Lt. Gen. 
Gorieloff, and then they replaced him about a month before the troops went in. 
Also against was Maj . Gen. Zaplatin, advisor to the head of the Afghan chief poli- 
tical directorate. He was simply summoned to Moscow on an invented excuse and kept 
in Moscow until the intervention began. After the troops were introduced he refused 
to go back to his former place of service. 

About 25 days after the beginning of the Afghan epic, a group of academics, headed 
by 0. Bogomolov, sent to the USSR Central Committee a report in which they reacted 
sharply to this act and prophesied its failure. Only half a year later, in July, 
Sakarov wrote his letter. Therefore, I have more respect for those who were 
truly first. Western radio voices said nothing about them. They themselves did 
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by the Soviets as politically unreliable and incapable "of 
reversing the deteriorating political situation in Afghanistan. 
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not give interviews, but history must know that they were the first. History must 
also know that the first to order the troops out was Brezhnev. At the Politburo 
when the dates were being fixed for the 26th Party Congress, he brought up the 
Chief of General Staff and said, "Nikolai Vasiliovich (that's Ogakov) , you did 
your job in sending your troops in, but public opinion in the world and, indeed, 
in the country is such that the troops must be brought out. Work out a plan so 
that by the start of the Congress none of our troops will be in Afghanistan." 
After this directive from the General Secretary, the Ministry of Defense was able 
to bring back the first 5,000 men, but afterwards the situation in the world 
changed and the troops had to stay there for years more. 

* * * 



On the tape. Prof. Jukes adds that the 26th Party Congress took place in 1981. By 
that time Brezhnev was senile and no longer in control of events. Reagan had been 
elected President in the US and proclaimed a hard anti-Soviet line. Prof. Jukes 
suggests that this would cut the ground from anyone in Moscow who proposed taking 
a soft line - such as pulling the troops out of Afghanistan. Brezhnev's successors 
were a feeble lot so it was not until Gorbachev that action could be taken. 



Holy warriors fail to bring peace to Kabul 
after end of communist rule 



By TININCI WHITI 

Agence France-Presse. Kabul 

ONE year ago Kabul fell to the 
mujahcdeen, ending 14 years of 
hatwi communist rule, but the 
holy warriors did not bring peace and 
now battle-lines cross the city like the 
strands of a spider's web — pliant yet 
deadly. 

Even Ahmed Shah Masood, the 
guerrilla genius turned defence minis- 
ter, cannot traverse all parts of the 
Afghan capital at will. 

Kabul is a city under siege, divided 
into cantonments under the com- 
mand of competing factions reluctant 
to hold meaningful dialogue let alone 
respect their shaky truces. 

Since the communists capitulated 
on April 26 main mujahedeen rivals 
Masood, a Tajik of the Jamiat-i-Is- 
lami faction, and his arch-foe Gul- 
buddin Hekmtatyar, leader of Push- 
tun Hezb-i-Islami, have fought three 
major battles for control of the cap- 
ital. 

Today Masood's men dominate the 
north of the city, Hekmatyar's the 
east and south. 

Sectarian rivals Rasool Sayyaf of 
the Saudi-backed Sunnite Ittihad-i- 
Islami faction and Ayatollah Abdul 
Ali Mazari of the pro-Iranian Shiite 
Hezb-i-Wahdat battle for control of 
the west. 

^Broad tracts of the capital have 
been reduced to rubble, its occupants 



forced to flee due to the intransigence 
of the faction leaders and their well- 
armed gunmen. 

"The pukkul [guerrilla cap], beard 
and camouflage army jacket have be- 
come symbols for kilhng, looting and 
bombardment," complained a mer- 
chant of the gross excesses of the so- 
called Islamic warriors. 

A 1989 plan for power-sharing 
thrashed out by seven mujahedeen 
factions in Peshawar came unstuck 
with the disputed election of Jamiat 
leader Burhanuddin Rabbani as Af- 
ghan president in December 1992. 

After seven weeks of internecine 
fluting in January-February 1993, a 
compromise deal reached in March in 
Islamabad by eight of the nine leaders 
has ostensibly foundered on prime 
minister-designate Hekmatyar's cabi- 
net proposals, particularly his deter- 
mination to axe rival Masood from 
the all-powerful defence portfolio. 

In reality, analysts see the peace 
accords as a farce, futile because they 
were foreign-brokered, signed outside 

Atghanistan, and written in language 
. so vague all signatories can, and have 
opted for personal interpretations. 

Yet half the so-called leaders who 
plot with Machiavellian lust for pow- 
er do not even Hve in Afghanistan. 

Aside from the wanton destruction 
of Kabul and the callous blood-letting 



of the civihan population, the end 
result of the mujahedeen machina- 
tions has been political paralysis and 
economic stagnation. 

Expatriate United Nations staff 
and diplomats from a dozen foreign 
missions who should have been aiding 
the reconstruction of Afghanistan 
were instead terrorised by the rocket- 
ting of the capital. 

Most of the frightened foreign com- 
munity has refused to return to Kabul 
since their August 199*2 pullout, when 

Hezb fought Jamiat over the issue of 
ex-communist elements — in particu- 
lar whether the Uzbek militia of Gen- 
eral Abdul Rashid Dostam should be 
absorbed into the Islamic army of 
Afghanistan. 

Dostam, whose early 1992 defec- 
tion to Masood was a catalyst for the 
collapse of the Moscow-backed re- 
gime, has since been courted by Hek- 
matyar, but the northern Uzbek war- 
lord, who maintains a large 
independent military force in Kabul is 
still standing aloof. 

Despite the hundreds of thousands 
of lives lost in the Jihad (Holy Strug- 
gle) neither Dostam, nor any of the 
scores of other former Afghan com- 
munists still living in Kabul have been 
called to trial for war crimes against 
the mujahedeen. 

Due to Dostam's control of the 
potentially lucrative trade pipeline 
into Central Asia, his tranquil Mazar- 
i-Sharif capital has attracted diplo- 
matic missions and some UN 
projects. 

Continued on p. 31 
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SKY IMN INVASION 

Another account of the Invasion by Wilfred P. Deac, published in MILITARY 
HISTORY PRESENTS GREAT BATTLES, July, 1991, pp. 26-33. 



Soviet Russia's invasion of Texas-sized Afghanistan was 
by airlift and relatwely benign at first. It began at 11 p.m. 
on a Christmas Eve Monday— December 24, 1979. 
The first Antonov transport plane carrying elements of the 
crack 105th Guards Airborne Division dipped down through 
the low clouds over the historic hilltop fortress of Bala Hissar 
toward Kabul International Airport. Others followed close 
behind, while MiG fighters roared protectively overhead. 

As the whine of Ivchenko and Kuznetsov turboprop en- 
gines sliced the bitter night air northeast of the mountain- 
flanked city, shocked Afghans, some weeping, watched the 
red-starred aircraft disgorge their blue-beret troops. 

Shortly, other transports came out of the biting cold to land 
at the Soviet-built airbases at Baghlan, 50 miles north of 
Kabul, and Shindand far to the west, near the Iranian border. 
Nor was the American-constructed airport at Kandahar in 
the south near Pakistan neglected. 

Meanwhile, the airlift into the capital city of Kabul con- 
tinued uninterrupted for two days and three nights, as scores 
of four-engined Antonov AN-12 and AN-22 turboprops and 
Ilyushin IL-76 jets of the Voyenno Transportnaya Aviatsiya (Mili- 
tary Transport Aviation) and the Aeroflot state airline unload- 
ed men, armored vehicles, artillery and supplies. By December 
27, there were about 5,000 armed invaders in Kabul alone- 
all part of the first intervention by Soviet troops outside the 
Iron Curtain since World War II. 

Leaving little to chance, the Soviets had added subterfuge 
to surprise. Russian advisers already attached to Afghan army 
units repeated tricks used during the 1968 invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. Turn in all live ammunition and substitute blank 
rounds for a ''training exercise," the Afghan soldiers had been 
told. Batteries were removed from vehicles for " winter ization." 
One unsuspecting outfit was told its tanks were being replaced 
with newer models. Due to an alleged shortage, the diesel fuel 
in the older tanks would have to be siphoned off for the 
replacement armor. 

As a result, the key Afghan 7th and 8th Divisions, which 
could have opposed the invasion, were defanged. 

According to some reports, too, numerous mufti-clad Rus- 
sians had arrived in Kabul early on the day of the invasion, 
among them Communications Minister Nikolai Talyzin and 
his aides. By nightfall, Afghanistan's strategic central commu- 
nications center, run by the air force, had been neutralized and 
its top officials killed in a takeover that had all the earmarks of 
a Spetsnaz (Soviet Military Intelligence special forces) operation. 

Hopes for an otherwise relatively bloodless coup would be 
brutally dispelled three days later, on December 27— that's 
when the firing started and an assassination team assaulted 
the Afghan president's palace. 

The violence to come then would not be the first to visit 
the Afghan capital, long a center of tumult and intrigue— for 
centuries a prize coveted by various of the great powers to 
the west of the mountain-locked little country near the roof 
of the world. While the rivalry once had been between Rus- 
sia and Britain, players of the legendary "Great Game" in 
Kipling's era, in more modern times the contest came under 
the heading "geo-politics." 



As a new "player" the United States had entered the bare- 
ly hidden fray in hopes of containing Soviet expansionism 
wherever it was found. As one result, there was an American 
casualty earlier in 1979, only months before the Soviets 
descended so openly and forcefiilly upon Kabul. 

That direct American "involvement" came on February 14, 
the very day that Iranian extremists staged a two-hour siege 
of the U.S. Embassy in Tehran as prelude to taking the staff 
as hostages for the next two years. 

Preoccupied with the "Hostage Crisis" of the Jimmy Car- 
ter years, most Americans may have forgotten the shocking 
events in Kabul on that Valentine's Day in 1979: 

• At 8:45 a.m., four men dressed as policemen intercepted 
the embassy-bound limousine of the U.S. Ambassador to Af- 
ghanistan, Adolph "Spike" Dubs, a former naval officer previ- 
ously stationed in Moscow. The 58-year-old, bespectacled 
diplomat was taken to Room 117 of the fashionable but drab 
Kabul Hotel in the city's center. 

• At 9:20 a.m., a tall, balding Russian in a black overcoat 
strode into the hotel lobby to talk to Afghan officials. A U.S. 
Embassy officer rushing to the hotel advised the Afghans 
present against "precipitous" action, and shortly after, two 
other Soviets arrived carrying weapon-laden green canvas bags. 

• At 10:15, the Soviet Embassy's KGB security officer, Ser- 
gei Bakhturin, appeared— as principal contact man between 
the Afghan police on the scene and yet another Russian 
"monitoring" the operation from Afghan National Police 
Commander Syed Daoud Taroon's office. An American diplo- 
mat sitting outside Taroon's office was ignored. 

• At 11:30, Afghan commandos sealed off adjoining streets 
and placed ladders against the hotel's outside wall. Armed 
men in the second-floor hallway and snipers across the street 
waited tensely. 

• At 12:50 p.m., as KGB man Bakhturin gave a hand signal 
from a balcony, a storm of gunfire burst into Room 117. It 
lasted 40 seconds. The snipers continued firing until Bakhturin 
and another Russian stopped them with repeated hand signals. 

Commandos charged down the short corridor leading into 

the hotel room. Ambassador Dubs, who recently had alert- 
ed Washington to the possibility of a Soviet invasion, lay be- 
side a wardrobe, a small-caliber bullet wound above his right 
eye, a heavy-caliber wound in his chest and a wound in his 
left wrist. Two of the kidnappers were also dead. The other 
two were put on display later that day— in the morgue. 

While many questions remain unanswered, it was claimed 
that Dubs* kidnappers belonged to the ultra-left Maoist Settem- 
e-Melli (Against National Oppression) group seeking to free 
three fellow activists from jail. American reaction came in the 
form of a protest to Moscow, downgrading diplomatic 
representation in Kabul, cutting back on existing aid to Af- 
ghanistan, pulling out the Peace Corps— and providing covert 
aid to the rebel mujahideen. 

Just a month later came the "Herat uprising," which perhaps 
more than any other single incident, played a major role in 
the subsequent Soviet invasion. At Herat, third largest city 
in Afghanistan and administrative and economic hub of the 
western part of the country, on March 15, 1979, a shouting 
mob stormed the provincial government offices. 
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Governor NazifuUah Nuzhat was nearly beaten to death. 
The frenzy spread to the city's military base for the 10,000'man 
17th Division where, instead of breaking up the riot as direct- 
ed, the soldiers opened up the government arsenal to the mob 
and, for the most part, joined it. The howling mob of 
hundreds then hunted down and slaughtered Communist offi- 
cials. They also turned on Russian advisers and their fami- 
lies; men, women and children— anywhere between 20 and 
200, depending on whose figures are used— were butchered, 
some dying after agonizing torture. A visiting Westerner, mis- 
taken for a Russian because of his blond hair and blue eyes, 
was saved from being hacked to death only by the interces- 
sion of an Afghan friend. 

By the next day, the city was totally isolated from the rest 

of the country. The regime headquartered in Kabul ordered 
the Kandahar military garrison to send a mobile force west 
and north to regain control of Herat. It also dispatched the 
4th and 5th Armored Brigades from Kabul, but they would 
not reach their destination for days. 

Orders also went out to the air force unit at Shindand, just 
south of the violence-torn city, to bomb the rebels into sub- 
mission. But some air crews defected, while others simply re- 
ftised to fly against their countrymen. The latter were later 
executed. 

In exasperation, the Soviets stepped in to support their pup- 
pet Kabul regime. Squadrons of ground-attack bombers, prob- 
ably twin-jet Ilyushin IL-28 Beagles based at Dushanbe in 
Russian Tadjikistan, roared over the Amudar'ya (Oxus River) 
separating the two countries to drop their payloads on Herat. 

On March 20, Communist Afghan troops— backed by 
tanks, helicopter gunships and Russian soldiers— were inside 
Herat and exacting fearful punishment. By the time silence 
finally fell over the city, thousands of Afghans (figures vary 
between 3,000 and 30,000) lay dead in a smoke-wisped scene 
of devastation. Whatever the immediate cause of the 
rebellion— some said it was the thousands of Afghan workers 
who had returned from Iran after the fall of the Shah in 
January— the result of the anti-Communist outburst was 
predictable. Moscow saw that to "pacify" Afghanistan, it must 
take off the gloves. 

The Soviet profile heightened in the months ahead as in- 
creasing mujahideen guerrilla resistance gripped 25 of the coun- 
try's 28 provinces. In April, General Alexei Yepishev, an 
associate of KGB chief Yuri Andropov and a major player in 
the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, brought a military team 
to Afghanistan. The group's week-long stay coincided with 
the massacre on the Moslem Sabbath of April 20 of more than 
1,100 men and boys in the mud-and-stone village of Kerala 

by an Afghan armored column. At least 20 Soviet advisers 
were present. 

Four months later, 63 officers led by septuagenarian General 
Ivan Pavlovsky, Russia's ground forces commander who had 
planned the Warsaw Pact assault on Czechoslovakia, spent 
nearly two months studying the on-the-scene situation. A 
contingency plan for massive intervention by Soviet forces 
was followed by the delivery of such weapons as T-62 tanks, 
SU-20 fighter bombers and MIL-24 helicopter gunships. 
Western intelligence detected the growing activity through- 
out the summer of 1979. 

In November, under the pretext of "freeing" Afghan troops 
for possible combat. Red Army units assumed "guard duty" 
along Afghanistan's strategic communications networks. 
North of the border, Soviet reservists were called up to bol- 
ster the understrength forces of the Turkestan and Central 
Asian Military Districts along the USSR-Afghan frontier. A 
forward command center for the Southern Theater of Oper- 
ations was activated at the Russian border town of Termez, 
with the First Deputy Minister of Defense, Marshal Sergei 



Sokolov, commanding the 40th Red Army. Bridging equip- 
ment was transported to the northern bank of the Amudar'ya 
across from Afghanistan. 

As these pieces were moving across the military chessboard, 
Afghan President Hafizullah Amin was making futile over- 
tures to the West, and the Carter administration in Washing- 
ton was warning Moscow not to intervene in Afghanistan. 

On Nov. 28, 1979, conspicuous in his dark glasses, the Soviet 
Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs, Lt. Gen. Viktor Papu- 
tin, flew into Kabul for two weeks of high-level discussions. 
A second, unnamed general, probably KGB, arrived at about 
the same time. These arrivals signalled ominous overtones that 
would be confirmed the following month. 

By mid-December, transport aircraft gathered both in 
Moscow and in south central Russia, while jet fighters and 
helicopter gunships flew into bases near the Afghan border. 
The elite 103rd and 104th Guards Airborne Divisions were 
made combat ready. 

By this time, three battalions of the 105th Guards had land- 
ed at Bagram, north of the Afghan capital. These 2,500 men 
were joined by a 600-man armored unit a couple of days later. 
On the twentieth, the latter deployed northward along the 
Kabul-to-USSR highway to the 11,000-foot-high, 1.7-mile 
Salang Pass Tunnel in the snow-draped Hindu Kush Moun- 
tains. Other elements from Bagram moved to Kabul Airport, 
setting up encampments to ensure the security of the land- 
ing field. 

On December 22, President Amin moved to the Taj beg 
Palace in the rear of the Darulaman complex several miles 
southwest of the mile-high capital, either because he decided 
it could be more easily defended or because the Soviets wanted 
him closer to their embassy and isolated from the congested 
city. Whatever the reason, Amin's new residence had no pro- 
tective wall, only a circumference of barbed wire. 

The nearest major structure, less than a fifth of a mile down- 
hill, was the old parliament building known as the People's 
Hall; it now served as army headquarters. Between the two 
sat some tanks and other military vehicles. A new, two-storied 
building, occupied by the president's brother-in-law, Army 
Chief-of-Staff Mohammed Yaqub, stood across the street from 
the People's Hall entrance. 

On December 24, Christmas Eve, Soviet Marshal Sokolov 
unleashed his aerial invasion. Amin, caught with his com- 
munications down, could only watch and hear the multi- 
engined transport planes shuttling into Kabul. The Afghan 
military forces, most of their fighting units effectively immobi- 
lized, were helpless. 

And if the Afghan leaders thought the worst was yet to 
come, they were quite right. 

At 7 o'clock on Thursday evening, December 27, as the 
country was preparing for the Moslem Sabbath day of prayers, 
the Soviets dropp)ed their other shoe. Riding heavily-armed 
Boevaya Mashina Desantnayas (Airborne Combat Vehicles) 
bolstered by ASU-85 self-propelled assault guns and by ar- 
mored personnel carriers, the new occupiers rumbled up to 
Kabul's key buildings. Flares, shell bursts and red tracers 
sprayed the wintry darkness as explosions crippled the capi- 
tal's telephone system. Pul-i-Charki Prison was taken to as- 
sure the safety of Amin's political captives. 

The Soviet armor also attacked the Kabul radio and televi- 
sion building, where technicians immediately switched their 
normal broadcasting to a Ravi Shanker sitar recital. It was 
the same Indian raga aired during earlier coups, one of them 
staged by Amin himself. 

Afghan T62 tanks kept the building, located next to the 
American Embassy (itself hit by small-arms fire), out of the 
invaders' hands for perhaps three hours. 

Meanwhile, the Interior Ministry was seized in a 15-minute 
assault. A bit earlier, a number of Afghan leaders were ar- 
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rested at a Soviet-hosted reception staged at the Intercontinen- 
tal Hotel in northwestern Kabul. Similarly, Afghan army 
liaison officers were isolated at a reception party held on the 
other side of town. 

At 8:45 p.m., rival strongman Babrak Karmal's voice cut 
into Kabul Radio's program to announce the fall of "the tor- 
ture machine of Amm." Probably taped in advance, the trans- 
mission came from Termez, but the Soviet news agency Tass 
soon afterwards reported the address as having been made 
"on Kabul Radio." 

The radio broadcast was a bit premature, and events at 
Amin's Tajbeg Palace demonstrated even more starkly that 
not all was precisely following Moscow's scenario. 

While there are conflicting accounts, it appears the Soviets 
originally intended to incapacitate and kidnap Amin, replac- 
ing him with their man Babrak Karmal. The president's Rus- 
sian doctor and cooks were well placed for the task. Survivors 
recall that after lunch on December 27, the family and its 
guests fell unconscious— except for Mrs. Amin, who had not 
eaten. She called m Afghan doctors, who used stomach pumps 
and antidotes. 

Several hours later, although still weak and pale, Amin felt 
well enough to go to his office. He was unaware that Soviet 
armored units were moving through the blackness into posi- 
tion around his Darulaman complex. 

These units opened fire simultaneously with the eruption 
of violence in downtown Kabul. Army Chief-of-Staff Yaqub's 
new, two-stoned home was demolished by heavy-caliber shell 
bursts. In less than 45 minutes, despite the resistance of the 
Afghan tanks in the complex, Russian combat vehicles clat- 
tered to the front of the palace. 

"Amin, where are you?" voices called from the night in ac- 
cented Farsi, the administrative language of the country. "We 
have come to help you!" 

Amin's eldest son came running out, shouting: "This way. 
Come this way!" 

Automatic-weapons fire tore into him. Soviet soldiers, car- 
rying flashlights and photographs of the Afghan president, 
bolted up the stairs past the corpse into the damaged build- 
ing. They went kom room to room, guns blazing at men, wom- 
en and children. Even the Russian doctor was among the 
victims. Amin, the latest of Afghanistan's rulers to die vio- 
lently, had lasted barely 3'/: months. 

The raid on Tajbeg Palace has been attributed to a KGB- 
overseen Spetsnaz team, whose elitists are trained for special 
infiltration, sabotage and assassination missions. Most sources 
agree that a senior Russian officer was killed during the assault. 
The officer was either a Colonel Bayerenov, commandant of 
a KGB terrorist training camp, or General Viktor Paputin, 
who had flown into Kabul a month earlier and either never 
left or else had returned. In any case, Paputin's death was 
reported in the official Soviet newspaper Pravda without the 
plaudits customary to a person of his rank, and it was specu- 
lated that he was killed during the Darulaman raid or com- 
mitted suicide because of his failure to dispose of Amin quietly. 

Sporadic fighting continued on the Darulaman heights and 
in other areas around Kabul into the icy morning hours. Ac- 
curate casualty figures are difficult to obtain. 

The final phase of the invasion was implemented by 
Sokolov's 40th Army during the predawn darkness of Decem- 
ber 28. In the northeast, the 360th Motor Rifle Division's ar- 
mor and trucks roared from Termez in Soviet Uzbekistan 
across pontoon bridges thrown over the Amudar'ya. They 
were followed by the vehicles of the 201st Division. While one 
prong swung into the northeast corner of Afghanistan, the 
main force, spearheaded by T-54 and T-64 tanks, raced toward 
the strategic Salang Pass Tunnel in the Hindu Kush, and to 
Kabul beyond. 



In the northwest, also traveling on Soviet-built highways, 
the 66th Motor Rifle Division, followed by the 357th Division, 
slashed from Russian Turkmenistan toward the key Afghan city 
of Herat for a linkup with the northeastern forces near Kanda- 
har. An air cover of MiG-2Is and -23s thundered overhead. 

The Soviet blitzkrieg was not without touches of irony. In- 
vading troops rode in trucks built with sophisticated Ameri- 
can machinery recently provided to the USSR "on condition 
that It will produce only civilian vehicles." Units of the origi- 
nal invasion force included many Russian Moslems told they 
would be fighting infidels, not fellow Moslems. 

While Moscow unconvincingly was insisting it had merely 
responded to Kabul's request for assistance under the 1978 
Friendship Treaty, some Afghan units, especially the 8th Di- 
vision, put up fierce resistance. Most, however, allowed them- 
selves to be disarmed by the Soviets. Still, thousands of 
Afghan soldiers deserted to return home or to join the muja- 
hideen freedom fighters. 

Babrak Karmal, leader of the Parchami political faction, 
returned with the invaders to become President of Af- 
ghanistan and commander of the armed forces. Within two 
weeks, two more Soviet divisions, the 16th and 54th Motor 
Rifles, moved in, as did the headquarters of the 40th Army. 
Russian troops in the country soon numbered around 85,000 
and continued to increase. 

Although the invasion assured the Soviet Union continued 
control of a strategically located country, it also set back its 
relations with the United States. President jimmy Carter im- 
posed a number of sanctions against the USSR ranging from 
his grain embargo and a cutoff of technological equipment 
to abandoning arms limitation talks and boycotting the 
Moscow Summer Olympics. The U.S. also formalized a covert 
action program that opened a vital weapons pipeline to the 
mujahideen. On Jan. 14, 1980, the United Nations General 
Assembly passed a resolution condemning the invasion by 
a substantial 104-18 vote. 

Far from subdued, of course, Afghanistan was to help 
create the longest war in the history of the Soviet Union. It 
was also to become, as new Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
told the 27th Communist Party Congress in 1986, a "bleed- 
ing wound." ■ 
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Here's recipe for dumplings 

Ghafoor Zafari shares this Afghan recipe for Ashak, scallion-fiUed 
dumplings that are steamed and topped with a yogurt and meat sauce 
and served at his resuurant, Kabul. 



Aahak 

Dumpling: 

1 snudl package egg n>U skliu 

1 bonch acallioiu, diced 
Daah salt 
Daah cayenne 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

Tognrt Savce: 
8 onnce* i^ain yogort 
2 cloves gallic, crashed 
1 teaspoon ground mint 



Meat Sauce: 
1 pound ground beef 
3 ounces tomato paste 
V* cup yellow split peas 
1 small onion, chopped 
V4 teaspoon cumin 
Vi teaspoon coriander 

teaspoon cayenne 
V4 teaspoon tumeric 

teaspoon salt 
H teaspoon black pepper 
1 clove garlic, crashed 
Extra ground mint for garnish 

Dice scallions and mix with salt, cayenne and oil. Wet edges of the 
egg roll skins with water. Place 1 tablespoon on onion mixture in the 
center of each skin. Fold over to form a triangle, press edges together 
with your fingers to seal. Mix together yogurt, garlic and mint. Set 
aside. Poach the dumplings in boiling water for 2 minutes. Drain and 
place on a plate covered with yogurt sauce. Top with meat sauce and 
dab with more yogurt. Sprinkle with extra mint. 

Meat sauce: Brown the ground beef. Do not drain. Add the rest 
of the ingredients and simmer for 35 to 45 minutes. 
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The Afghan 
Army 



Anthony Davis 



Introduction 



Nearly one year after the collapse of the 
Najibullah regime, it is clear that 
mojahedin rule has not brought peace to 
Afghanistan. If anything, the stumbling 
search for a post-communist order has 
only sharpened the country's long 
dormant ethnic and sectarian hostilities. 
Political instability, punctuated by fierce 
battles in the cockpit of Kabul, has 
become a dismal norm (see J//? Vol 4 
No 10 pp 463-467). 

Within the mojahedin camp, the most 
intractable rift remains between the 
shaky, interim government headed for 
half of 1992 by Tadjik Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, and the radical, mainly 
Pushtun, Hizb'i'lslami party of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. Thwarted in his attempt in 
April 1992 to seize Kabul, Hekmatyar has 
remained steadfast in his opposition to 
the presence of troops of the former 
regime in the city. In August he 
unleashed a savage, but militarily 
abortive, assault that left thousands of 
civilians dead and wounded. 

Within the city, meanwhile, repeated 
clashes pitted Saudi-backed Sunnis 
against Iranian-backed Shi'ites. The 
fighting has only complicated efforts to 
restore order by Defence Minister Ahmad 
Shah Massoud. the celebrated 
mojahedin commander loyal to Rabbani's 
Jamiat'i'lslami party. By December, it 
was Massoud's own. mainly Tadjik, 
forces who were battling against the 
Shi'ites of the Hizb-i-Wahdat-i-lsiami 
(Islamic Unity Party). 

But what, amidst the deepening chaos, 
has become of the Afghan Armed 
Forces? With the demise of the former 
ruling Watan (Communist) party, the 
armed forces are perhaps the sole 
institution which might have held the 
country together. And how will the fate of 
these forces — troops of the army, the 
Sarandoi militarized gendarmerie and the 
State Security Ministry (WAD) — bear on 
the country's new balance of ethnic 
power? 



The South 



The geographic watershed of the Hindu 
Kush range has defined a crucial 
difference. Across most of the country to 
the south, dominated by the majority 
Pushtun community, the Afghan Army 
has effectively disintegrated, scattering 
huge quantities of military equipment. It 
has also reinforced tribal localism. To the 
north, however, events have taken a 
fundamentally different course. This has 



served to underscore both the resilience 
of the old communist order and the rising 
power of the northern minorities — 
Uzbeks, Tadjiks. Turkomen, and Hazara 
Shi'ites. 

In the Pushtun south and east, three 
army corps and one smaller military 
operations group were taken over by 
mojahedin factions following 'coalitions' 
with regime generals.' While not involving 
massacre or reprisal, these agreements 
meant the demobilization of thousands of 
conscripts, the disbanding of an officer 
corps without pay, and the division of 
spoils between rebel shuras or councils. 
What southern corps commanders may 
initially have perceived as some form of 
power-sharing arrangement has simply 
meant victory and the dismantling of the 
state apparatus for the mojahedin. 

In the west, another army corps and 
large local militia formations were carved 
up under circumstances that pitted 
Jam/af forces loyal to Rabbani's 
government in Kabul against 
Hekmatyar's Hizb. By October Jamiat 
had emerged as the victor following an 
abortive Hizb attempt to seize Herat. 
Jamiat mojahedin, under Herat governor 
Ismael Khan, crushed pro-Hizb militia 
around Herat and drove on to recapture 
Shindand airbase to the south from Hizb 
forces. But of two divisions and a border 
guard brigade in the west, little remained 
beyond discarded equipment and looted 
bases. 

In the capital itself, the Kabul Garrison 
Command (Afghanistan's largest 
concentration of military power) suffered 
a similar process of disintegration and 
division along ethno-political lines. In 
early April 1992 the garrison comprised 
four divisional formations (1 Guards 
Division, 5th Division, 10th Division and 
16th Guards Armoured Division) in 
addition to independent units of the 
Presidential Guard, the WAD, and the 
Interior Mir>istry's Sarandoi gendarmerie. 
By mid-May it had been broken up 
between contending mojahedin factions. 

Predictably, at the forefront of the 
scramble was the Pushtun Hizb-i-lslami 
which for years had had links with 
hardline Pushtun officers in the army and 
Sarandoi — members of the communist 
party's Khalq (Masses) wing. The 5th 
Division, a Sarandoi formation at Bagrami 
on the eastern outskirts, was quickly 
taken over by Hizb. Most Sarandoi 
officers in Kabul's 12 urban security 
zones and at the Interior Ministry itself 
linked up with Hekmatyar's men also. 

Close behind was Ahmad Shah 
Massoud's own guerrilla command, the 
S/7ura-/-A/azar (Supervisory Council). 
Dominating the mainly Tadjik northeast,* 
Massoud had links with many senior 
army officers on the Parcham (Banner) 
wing of the Communist party. Massoud s 
men swiftly took over the 1st Division, 
based at Kargah in western Kabul: the 
nearby 99th Rocket Brigade; as well as 



2nd Division (Jabal Saraj) and 40th 
Division (Bagram air base) — comprising 
Operations Group PanA/an — north of the 
city. 

The elite 16th Guards Armoured 
Division at Pul-i-Charkhi, meanwhile, fell 
to Pushtun guerrillas of the moderate 
Harakat'i-Enqalab-i'lslami (Movement for 
the Islamic Revolution) faction which 
dominated, the adjacent Deh Sabz area. 
At a stroke, Harakat took possession of 
some 230 T-55 and T-62 tanks. 

For its part, the Shi'ite Hizb-i-Wahdat, 
powerful on Kabul's western side, took 
over two mainly Hazara Shi'ite 
formations: 96th Tribal Division based at 
Maidanshahr on the road to Ghazni, and 
95th Tribal Division in Kabul itself. 
Meanwhile. 10th Division at Bagh-i- 
Daoud in western Kabul was fought over 
and divided up between the Shi'ite 
Wahdat an6 their Saudi-backed Sunni 
rivals. Ittehad'i'lslami (\s\am\c Union). 

The upshot was that many officers 
opted to serve the mojahedin according 
to their ethno-political ties, and those whc 
could afford to pay. The main 
benificiaries were Massoud's Defence 
Ministry, Hekmatyar's Hizb, and the 
Shi'ite Wahdal all of which attemoted to 
use officers of the old regime. Ha. ng 
played a key role in engineering the 
'coalition'. Kabul garrison commancer, 
General Mohammad Nabi Azimi. and 
Chief of Army Staff. General Asif 
Delawar. remained at their posts for 
several months after the April take-over. 
Nevertheless, amid massive looting, 
demobilization and low morale, few units 
of the garrison command retained any 
operational cohesion. 

There were notable exceptions, 
however. The State Security Ministry s 
55th Brigade under Lieutenant General 
Baba Jan, now based at Khair Khanah in 
northeastern Kabul, continued to operate 
under the Defence Ministry.^ Similarly, at 
Bala HIssar fort, HQ of the National 
Guard, a Guards brigade under 
Lieutenant General Asadullah Markhor. 
together with elements of 16th Guards 
Armoured Division also stationed there, 
defended the ancient citadel against 
Hekmatyar's assaults in conjunction with 
Massoud's troops and northern Uzbek 
units. 



The North 

In complete contrast, virtually all regime 
forces north of the Hindu Kush remained 
unaffected by the drama sweeping the 
southern half of the country. It was from 
Shiberghan and Mazar-i-Sharif that the 
generals' revolt precipitating Najibullah s 
collapse began in January 1992. But it 
was clear from the outset that the 
generals were bent on power rather than 
professional suicide. Forming an alliance 
of convenience with northern mojahedin 
leaders, notably Ahmad Shah Massoud. 
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in the interests of toppling a Pushtun 
dominated establishment was one thing; 
presiding over the dismantling of their 
commands and the machinery of state 
was something entirely different. 

Only in two places in the north was this 
pattern broken, significantly in areas 
where neither the rebel generals nor 
Massoud's Shura-i-Nazar held sway. In 
Faizabad, in the remote northeastern 
province of Badakhshan, the army's 24th 
Regiment was overrun after heavy 
fighting. 3 

In Kunduz, headquarters of the army's 
6th Corps and 54th Division, senior 
Pushtun officers in the Corps command 
struck a deal with local mojahedin of the 
Hizb-i-lslami and its ally Ittehad-i-lslami 
They arranged a southern style 'coalition' 
on the basis of shared Pushtun ethnicity 
Inevitably, military assets in the base 
were divided up between a hotch-potch 
of mojahedin commands, with Ittehad's 
local commander coming off best. 

For the rest, however, northern forces 
remained firmly under the command of 
northern generals Grouoeo ^:\3XJ^c 
Uzbek warlord General Aoau: ^.ash.ci 
Dustam was a caoal with a 
Uzbek core: Colonel Genera ; todiii 
Rasool and Abdul Ghafur. lormer Uzbek 
militia commanders from Fary^i and Sar- 
Pol respectively: Colonel General 
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Hilaludin. an Uzbek air force 
commander: Lieutenant Gene'=: Abdul 
Momen. a Tadjik: Colonel Ge-f -al Sayyid 
Jafar Naden, son of Ismaeli S- a 
potentate Sayyid Mansur Naceroand 
Jafar s brother-in-law. Colonel General 
Sayyid Ehsamuddm. another isnaeli 

In mid-March, six weeks anep the 
mutiny began, the generals se zed 
Mazar-i-Sharif and set up a ps^'fcal 
umbrella for their ambitions. National 
Islamic Movement (NIM). an c^ganization 
that had much to do with nat znalitv and 
very little with Islam, Its politiCi olatrorm 
centred on securing equai ric***s for 
traditionally oppressed' minov^es o' the 
north — Uzbeks. Tadjiks. Tur^irmen, 
Ismaelis and Hazara Shias — (v;thin an 
ill-defined 'federal system'. 

Also sitting on the NIM's ruli'^g council, 
albeit in an ornamental role, v.'S''e senior 
northern mojahedin commance-'S from 
several parties including Hekr^atyar s 
Hizb and Rabbani's Jamiat. In a historic 
meeting at Jabal Saraj on 18 Aoril 1992, 
Dostam, Momen, and Sayyid f.lansur 
Naden sealed a formal alliance which 
Ahmad Shah Massoud and cleared the 
way for the seizure of power by a 
northern front. 

Since then the NIM has bac-'ed the 
floundering rT7o/a/iec'/r? dispensation in 
Kabul in Its struggle with the Pashtun 
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Hekmatyar. But, at tt^ same t -e NIM 
eaders have also retained Im^^ with 
leading anti-Najibullah membe's of the 
now dissolved Communist pa-:, such as 
Babrak Karmal and Mahmouc 5aryaiai 
while publicly condemning 
■fundamentalism' m tones eni-ey sir^ilar 
to those of Najibullah 

oml^ZZu^^' subordinate to Minister 
of Defence Massoud. Dostam, the NIM's 
undisputed boss, maintains a militaVy 
estaoiishment of some 120 000 regular 
troops. These remain effectively ^ 
autonomous. As the largest and best 

Afohr!?i, ^ successor to the former 
Afghan Army - ,t ,s worth examining in 
detail what the NIM has inherited 
Organizationally, the NIM today fields 
The first, based on 
Mazar-i-Sharif, has as yet no numerical 
designation but represents esseSy Ln 
expansion of what was. until early 992 
Operations Group North. Today -it ' 

sev|;aUndPn'' 2'"''°""' and 
several independent brigades. 

53rd Division T shiberghan) 

Undoubtedly, the most controversial 

force ,n Afghanistan, 53rd oSn? 

JlTlfT. ^° P^ess reports 

^^^^^ ^"'tia', a lag that has more 
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to do with traditional northern clothes 
worn by its rank and file than with its 
military role. Originally recruited by Abdul 
Rashid Dostam as a local defence 
battalion of less than 500 men in the 
Shiberghan area, the force was later 
expanded to a brigade. In 1987 it was 
reorganized as a division within Kabul's 
regular order of battle but with lines of 
command that ran directly between 
Dostam and Najibullah, bypassing the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Between 1988 and late 1991, the 
predominantly Uzbek 53rd Division 
played a decisive role as the regime's 
only real mobile reserve. It was arguably 
the only formation capable of aggressive 
offensive operations. It was also 
Dostam's vehicle to power at the national 
level. 

Deployed as irregular brigades and 
regiments, forces from 53rd Division 
were airlifted into cities across the 
Pushtun where they achieved a notoriety 
for wild courage on the battlefield and 
equally wild indiscipline off it. As Dostam 
continued to build his strength. 53rd 
Division extended recruitment beyond 
ethnic Uzbeks to include Tadjiks and 
Turkomen. By mid-1991, and numbering 
well over 20 000, it had become 
dangerously indispensable and far too 
powerful. Najibullah's belated attempts to 
rein in Dostam involved redeploying 
some units from 53rd Division to their 
home province of Jowzjan and cutting 
back on pay. But, by late 1991, it was 
already too late. 



70th Division (Heiratan) 



Originally formed in 1989 as one of 
several elite Guards brigades (with a line 
of command passing through WAD 
rather than the Defence Ministry), 70th 
Brigade's importance was as a result of 
the control it exerted over the river port of 
Heiratan. This was a conduit for virtually 
all the military aid channelled from the 
USSR to Afghanistan. By 1991 its 
commander. Adul Momen. a Tadjik, had 
established close links with Dostam and 
his Uzbek mafia in the northwest and was 
diverting military supplies to them. It was 
Momen's dismissal in late January that 
triggered the mutiny. 

In July 1992 Momen's mechanized 
brigade was expanded to a division and 
today fields an estimated 8000 men, 
generally better equipped and 
disciplined than most other NIM 
formations. 70th Division elements in 
Kabul have fought impressively in the 
Darulaman area. 



18th Division (Baikh Garrison 
Command) 



Based on Qala-e-Jangi fort to the east 6^ 
Mazar city, 18th Division is one of the few 
northern formations to predate the war. In 



March, as NiM insurgents and allied 
mojahedin captured Mazar city, its Qala- 
e-Jangi HQ fell to Dostam. Reduced, like 
most army divisions to less than 4000 
men, 18th Division is today undergoing 
significant expansion under the 
command of Colonel General Jura Beg, 
an Uzbek career officer with extensive 
combat experience. He comes from 
Dostam's home village of Khwaja Dukur. 



511th Division (Maimana) 



This is a new formation established in the 
summer of 1992 on the basis of a rapid 
induction of local mojahedin forces into 
what was hitherto 51 1th Militia Brigade. It 
is commanded by Colonel General Abdul 
Rasool Pahlawan, a former Uzbek 
mojahediircommander who joined the 
government in the mid-1980s. He has 
srnce become a close associate of 
Dostam. 

In addition to these divisional 
formations, NIM has also inherited at 
least three other Guards brigades in the 
north — 72nd and 76th Brigades in 
Mazar and 73rd Brigade in Shiberghan. 
Even more than the regular army, the 
Guards units have attracted a significant 
influx of officers from disbanded 
southern-based units. Under the NIM 
banner, they are enjoying a new tease on 
life. 

The NIM's second army corps is 6th 
Corps, operating in north central 
Afghanistan. Inherited directly from the 
Afghan Army, it is today based on the 
town of Pul-i-Khumri on the Salang 
Highway. It is commanded by a senior 
Dustam ally. Colonel General Sayyid 
Jafar Naderi. son of the spiritual leader of 
the Afghan Ismaeli community, Sayyid 
Mansur Naderi. The 6th Corps comprises 
three divisions: 80th, 20th, and 54th. 



80th Division (PuI-i-Khumri) 



This is the most powerful of the corp's 
formations with infantry, armoured and 
artillery units totalling 10 000-15 000 
men. Commanded by Colonel General 
Sayyid Ehsamuddin Haqbeen, 80th 
Division, like 53rd Division, is frequently 
described as a 'militia' division. This 
again derives from its origins in 1984 as 
a ghund-e-qaumi ('tribal' regiment), 
recruited from the Ismaeli Shia 
community of the Kayyan and Doshi 
regions. 

Expanded in 1988 from brigade to 
division and inheriting stocks from the • 
Soviet Army's Qilagai base, it assumecU 
responsibility for security along the 
Salang Highway north of the Hindu Kush. 
Unlike the mainly Uzbek 53rd Division, 
however, 80th Division proved unsuited 
to offensive operations or country-wide 
service. 

Aside from small contingents in 
Kunduz. Faizabad and Logar, it has 



largely confined its operations to static 
defence in Baghlan and Samangan 
provinces. 



20th Division (Baghlan) 



Like 18th Division, this is a regular army 
division predating the communist coup of 
1978. Earlier in the war, its regiments 
operated in the three northeastern 
provinces of Baghlan, Takhar, and 
Badakhshan. 

Today, fully integrated into the NIM order 
of battle, 20th Division is commanded by 
Colonel General Abdul Wahab. In 
autumn 1992 it spearheaded a drive to 
clear the Baghlan area of Hizb-i-lslami 
fighters still loyal to Hekmatyar. Its 

«;frpnnth ici iinliWpIv fn hp mnra than ^Ono 



54th Division (Samangan) 



Earlier based on Kunduz and active in 
the fighting around Khwaja Ghar in 1991 , , 
54th Division effectively disintegrated 
when its commander, an ethnic Pushtun, 
struck a deal with the local chief of 
Sayyaf's Ittehad-hlslami an6 turned over 
the divisional base to him. Since mid- 
1'992, however. Dostam has begun 
rebuilding the division, now based on 
Samangan and commanded by an 
Ismaeli, Colonel general Sayyid 
Shahbuddin. 

Beyond its evident administrative 
cohesion and military command and 
control structure, Nlf^ owes its growing 
strength to three other factors. First, it 
has inherited huge quantities of Soviet . 
munitions that in early 1992 were in 
Heiratan. Much of this has since been 
trucked to Dostam's Shiberghan HQ. 

Secondly, Dostam has made a 
concerted and successful effort to attract 
army officers, ethnic Pashtuns included, 
earlier stationed in the south or Kabul. 
Disgusted with the chaos and collapse in 
the south, many of these officers have 
tumed to the NIM in the north to find 
suitable postings, pay and. not least, 
security for their families. Thirdly, 
expansion of NIM regular formations has 
been possible given large numbers of 
former mojahedin from various parties 
loosely organized in jehadi battalions in 
rural areas, but firmly under NIM control. 
Thousands of these men are currently 
undergoing regular training. 

Even while reinforcing his position in 
northern Afghanistan, Dostam has 
continued to play a decisive role in 
Kabul. The importance of the NIM in 
underpinning the mp/a/7ecf/n's faction- 
ridden interim government was clear 
even before the arrival from Peshawar of , 

itc firQt n''^ciHpnt ^ihrihatnllah MniaHiHi 

The sweep of 24-28 April 1992 to clear 
Hizb'i'lslami from the city was 
spearheaded at all key points by troops 
from the 53rd Division airlifted in from 
Mazar. 
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Similarly, the defence of KaDul m 
August owed much to NIM troops of 53rd 
Division. 70th Division and 80th Division. 
By November, despite several 
agreements stipulating their withdrawal, 
NIM forces drawn from the three 
divisions and Guards units still numbered 
an estimated 7000-8000. In addition to 
sectors of the city's perimeter defences, 
NIM forces also occupied key points in 
the city Itself, namely the airport, the 
heights of Maranjan Hill and Bala Hissar 
fort. Moreover, senior NIM commanders 
asserted there would be no withdrawal 
from Kabul until Hekmatyar ceases to 
pose threat to the city. 

Faced with the threat of further attacks 
from Hekmatyar, Massoud simply does 
not command the numbers in Kabul to 
dispense with NIM forces, even 
assuming they would be prepared to 
leave. Thinly spread, Shura-i-Nazar unas 
in and around the city number less than 
5000. While some units are committed to 
the city's defence perimeter, most are 
deployed by the new Kabul Garrison 
Command. Under a long-time Massoud 
Untenant, Gaddah, this force of 2000- 
3000 men, which also includes former 
regime elements, is wholly occupied with 
maintaining security within city limits. 

Lurching from one crisis to the next, 
Massoud has had little success in efforts 
to establish his new National Islamic 
Army, a regular force of ideologically 
reliable moiahedin that would permit him 
greater room for manoeuvre vis-^-vis 
Dostam s NIM. 

Predictably, efforts to induct fighters 
from each of the mam mojahedin parties 
(save Hekmatyar's) ran aground on the 

in the ranks. A plan whe'eby each party 
was to put forward 20C2 fighters for the 
national force under the Defence Ministry 
died still-born with none of the factions 
ready to relinquish conrol over its 
fighters. 

Massoud has consecjently resorted to 
building a force on the oasis of voluntary 
service. In late September volunteers, 
preferably ex-mojahedir. were asked to 
report to the Ministry of Defence to enrol 
tor service at a salary of 15 000 Afs per 
month, in addition to a 56 kg monthly 
wheat ration. Signing on also involved 
renouncing former party allegiance. 

The embryo Islamic Army has centred 
around three core former regime 
divisions (now dubbed /e/7ad/ divisions) 
which were taken over by Massoud's 
forces in April — 1st Division (Kargah); 
2nd Division (Jabal Saraj); and 40th 
Division (Bagram). All three are now 
commanded by senior lieutenants of 
Massoud's former guerrilla forces: 
Ahmadi. Pannah and Bismillah 
respectively. 

Progress has been slowed, however, 
through the need to integrate three 
distinct elements in each division: a core 
force of Shura-i-Nazar\Toops; officers of 



the former regime remaining at their 
posts (in all three cases, over 70 per cent 
of the pre-April officer corps); and tde , 
new intake of volunteers. In none of these 
formations has integration come close to 
building a new fighting force. 

For Massoud. the future looks grim. 
Continued infighting between mojahedin 
parties promises to undermine the 
legitimacy of any new interim 
administration appointed by December's 
Shura-i-Hao-o-Aqd (Council of Resolution 
and Settlement) to prepare the ground 
for national elections in 1994. Meanwhile, 
an alliance of convenience with Dostam 
and the northern generals that ensured 
the fall of Kabul is now transparently 
unequal and increasingly unstable. For 
much of 1992, Massoud's once 
considerable political prestige has 
dwindled as he has presided over the 
bloody anarchy of Kabul without being 
able to control it. 

Dostam. meanwhile, has played an 
astute hand. While overshadowing Kabul 
militarily, he has conspicuously avoided 
visiting the city personally. Remaining in 
the north, he has strengthened an 
impressive military machine and extended 
contacts across the political spectrum. At 
the same time, he has made several 
private trips abroad visiting Turkey, 
Uzbekistan. Pakistan and Saudi Arabia, 
and meeting a deference not generally 
accorded holidaying generals. By 
contrast with Kabul, Mazar has remained 
an oasis of tranquility and order. 

To date. Dostam has avoided calling in 
his political chips. Since Apnl, the NIM 
has remained conspiciously 
unrepresented on the ruling Leadership 
Council of mojahedin chiefs in Kabul. But 
given the chronic instability in Kabul and 
the NIM's evident strength, this situation 
can hardly be expected to last. Massoud, 
for his part, may yet have cause to 
appreciate an ancient adage from 
another culture: when you ride a tiger, 
the dangerous part is getting off. 

Notes 

1 . In addition to five corps commands (1 st 
Corps/Jalalabad, 2nd Corps/Kandahar. 
3rd Corps/Gardez. 4th Corps/Herat, and 
6th Corps/Kunduz), there are five 
operations groups with leaner support and 
staff structures. They were established 
after the Soviet withdrawal. There are the 
functional Operations Groups Sarobi, 
Khost. Parwan.and North (Mazar). The 
Operations Group Khost was overrun in 
March 1991. In 1991, 5th Corps, originally 
based on Charikar in Panwan Province, 
was downgraded to Operations Group 
Parwan. 

2. The author has heard that Baba Jan's 
brigade is also designated 56th Brigade. 
In terms of manpower, it is unlikely to 
number more than 600-800 men. 

3. Earlier subordinate to 20th Division 
:jgkghlan); latterly attached to the Border 
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Guards Command. 



Anthony Davis is a freelance journalist 
who specializes in military affairs. 
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Islamabad (UPI) — The 
Afghan Mujahideen has 
trained about 5,000 Bur- 
mese Muslim fighters in 
camps in Afghanistan, 
the Frontier Post newspa- 
per reported yesterday. 

The newspaper also 
published a picture of sev- 
eral hundred Burmese at- 
tending a training camp 
in Afghanistan but did 
not disclose its location. 

The Muslims fighting 
for independence from 
Rangoon are from the 
eastern Burmese prov- 
ince of Arakan that bor- 
ders Bangladesh. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of Muslims from Arakan 
migrated to Bangladesh 
last year after the Bur- 
mese army raided their 
province. 

Arakan was an inde- 
pendent state until the 
British took it over and it 
was annexed by Burma af- 
ter World War D. 

The news report said at 
least three main Mujahi- 
deen groups, Jamiyat- I-. 
Islami of president Bur- 
hanuddin Rabbani, Hizb- 
I-Islami of Gulbadin 
Kekmatyar and Ittehad-I- 
Islami of Abdur Rab Ra- 
sool Sa3ryaf, were training 
the Burmese Muslims. 

But an official at the 
Afghan embasssy, when 
asked to comment on the 
report, denied the exis- 
tence of such training 
camps. 

However, Abu Khalid 
Arakani and Abu Ha- 
keem Arakani, two repre- 
sentatives of the Rohin- 
gya solidarity 
organization in Pakistan, 
said some Afghan groups^ 
were training their 
fighters. 

RSO is a leading orga- 
nization of the Arakan 
Muslims and has been ac- 
tive in burma, at camps in 
Bangladesh and in other 
Muslim countries. 

TTiey said Saudi Ara- 
bia, Pakistan, Bangla- 
desh and other Muslim 
countries have provided 
finafiiial ^ mterfd a^ ^! 
sisteii'ce t<f i£e^ Bfetftnesie' 
MusliiM- btrt • refuifed ' to 
support their guerrilla: ac-' 
tivities. - , ' 

Bangkok Post 3/16 
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Disintegration of Afghan Armed Forces 

(South of the Hindu Kush Range but not including Kabui region) 



Formation 



EAST 

1st Corps (Jalalabad) — Col Gen Afzal Ludin 
11th Div (Jalalabad) 



1st Border Bde (Jalalabad) 
Elements of 15th Armd Bde (Jalalabad) 

Operations Group (Sarobi) — Lt Gen Gulrang Ma'aruf 
60th Div 
9th Div 

(Sarandoi 7th Bde 

SOUTHEAST 

3rd Corps (Gardez) — Col Gen Imamuddin 
. 12th Div (Gardez) 

1st Tribal Div (Gardez) 

Elements of 15th Armd Bde (Gardez) 

u/i Sarandoi bde (Gardez) 

8th Sarandoi Bde (Pul-I-Alam) 

14th Div (Ghazni) 

(25th Div (Khost) 

CENTRAL REGION 

Kabul Garrison Command — Gen Nabi Azimi 

1st Div (Guards) (Kargah) 

5th Div (Sarandoi) (Bagrami) 

10th Div (State Security) (Bagh-i-Daoud) 

Other Kabul Area Formations: 

16th Guards Armd Div (Pul-i-Chari<hi) 

95th Div (Tribal/Shia) (Kabul) 
96th Div (Tribal/Shia) (Maidanshahr) 
55th Guards Bde (Khair Khanah) 
u/i Guards bde (Bala Hissar) 

Operations Group (Pan^^an) — Maj Gen Sayyid Mahbub 

2nd Div (Jabal Saraj) 

40th Div (Bagram) 

u/f Sarandoi bde (Charikar) 

SOUTH 

2nd Corps (Kandahar) — Col Gen Mohammed Akram 

15th Div (Kandahar) 

7th Div (Kandahar) 

7th Armd Bde (Kandahar) 

7th Border Bde (Kandahar) 

u/i Sarandoi bde (Kandahar) 

93rd Tribal Div (Girishk) 

u/i tribal div (Lashkargah) 



WEST 

4th Corps (Herat) — Col Gen Ramatullah Ra'ufi 
17th Div (Herat) 
4th Amid Bde (Herat) 
5th Border Bde (Herat) 
Militia groups (nr Herat) 

21st Div (Shindand) 

70th Mech Bde (Farah) 
4th Border Bde (Nimroz) 



Fell to 



Jalalabad Shura dominated by Hizb-Hsiami oi Yunus Khalis and Mahaz-hMiWoi 
Sayyed Ahmad Gailani. Corps HQ/WAD units taken by Hizthhislami oi 
Hekmatyar. 



Hizb'i'fslami {Yunus Khalis). 
Hizb'i'lslami (Hekmatyar)). 



Tribal shura dominated by Commander Jalaluddin Haqqani of Hizthhtslami {KhaWs). 



Hizb'Nslami (Hekmatyar). 

Local shura dominated by Commander Qari Baba of Haraicat-hEnqalab 
Ovenrun March 1991). 



Shura-i'Nazar. 
Hizb-i'lsiami (Hekmatyar). 
Hizb-hWahdat/ Ittehad-i-islami, 



Harakat'i'Enqalab. Minor elements remained operational at Bala Hissar under 

MoD Kabul. 

Hizb'i'Wahdat 

Hizb-hWahdat/Harakat'Hsfami. 
Remained operatkxiai under MoD. 



Shura-i'Nazar 



Tribal s/7ty/a dominated by Commanders Naqibuilah (Janiiat)aT\6 Gul Agha (Mahaz). 



Tribal shura. 

Under Khalqi commander who has linked up with Hizb^-lstami (Hekmatyar); later 
clashed with Hizb-Nsiami and joined Jamiat 



Ismaet Khan of Jamiat 



(Altowed to keep weapons until joined forces with Hekmatyar's 
Hizb-i'lslami in abortive uprising; surrendered and disbanded October 1992.) 
Hizb-^'lslami of Hekmatyar (remnants ovemjn wtien Shindand captured by Isnfiael 
Khan in October 19 92). 
Unknown; Hizb-i-lslami (Hekmatyar)? 
Unknown. 



Note 



This list is not exhaustive but lists the major formations. 
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Cuisine 



By D€iK^ Carr-Elsiiig 




The Capital Times 

ompetition is good, especially if it 
: stays within the family. 

that seems to be the philoso- 
' phy of the Zafari family. One 

brother — Saboor — manages the 

Second Story, a French continental restau- 
rant on State Street m Madison. 

The other brother — Ghafoor — runs 
Kabul Restaurant, which features Af- 
ghanistan and Mediterranean cuisine. 

Both State Street restaurants are owned 
by the Zafaris, who came to this country 
more than 20 years ago from Afghanistan. 

"We took over the Second Story in 
1983," recalls Ghafoor Zafari. "Four years 
later, we opened the first Afghani restau- 
rant in Wisconsin. That restaurant was on 
Odana Road and we called it Panjshir. 

"It was a lot of risk to take, but we 
w anted to do sometb-'''' '—^t. our own 
' . Miround " 




The venture was a success tJ 
the opening of Kabul three years ago. 

"But it was very hard to manage the 
three businesses," Zafari explains. "We 
eventually sold the west-side restaurant so 
my brother and I could concentrate on our 
State Street restaurants. In the food busi- 
ness, it's better if the manager is on hand. 
If you're not around, things can slide." 

Located at 541 State St., Kabul has a 
simple decor of Afghani photographs 
and Turkish rugs. Its customers in- 
clude university students as well as out-of- 
town visitors. 

"We get a real nice combination in here 
and that's what I like," Zafari says. 

"Diversity is very important in the res- 
taurant business. If you target only one 
group of people, you could be in trouble 
when that group goes away." 

Zafari knows what he's talking about. 
He's got a keen business sense, which was 
honed at Madison Business College where 
he earned an associate degree. He also has 
a four-year degree in business from Lake- 
land College in Sheboygan. 

Upon graduation, Zafari went to New 
York City and operated a grocery store for 
VA years. 



"But I didn't like New York 
that much," he says. "Madison is 
my home. So I sold the business 
and came back to the Midwest. 

"My brother was the first 
member of our family to leave 
Afghanistan and come to Madi- 
son. That was in the mid-'60s, 
and 1 came a few years later. 
When the Afghanistan situation 
really went berserk, my parents 
also joined us." 

Politics aside, Afghanistan is 
a country of interesting cui- 
sine. 

"Afghani food is spicy, but 
definitely not hot," Zafari notes. 
"Although cayenne pepper is 
used, for example, it's not used 
to make food hot. 

"Cumin, cardamon and tu- 
meric are often found in Afghani 
cuisine, as well as some Indian 
spices." 

At Kabul, fresh herbs are 
used, and cooks grind their own 
spices. 

"Rice, of course, is very basic 
in Mediterranean cuisine," Zafari 
adds, "and we serve two differ- 
ent kinds here — white seasoned 
rice and saffron rice. 

"Popular meats in Afghani 
cooking are lamb, beef and chick- 
en. Out of the three, lamb is No. 
1." 

Such meats are featured on 
Kabul's dinner menu, along with 
several vegetarian dishes such as 
Badinjan Chalow (steamed egg- 
plant served with mint yogurt 
sauce, $6.50) and Vegetarian 
Couscous (carrots, mushrooms, 
cauliflower and garbanzo beans 
in a spicy sauce served over 
couscous, $7.25). 

For lighter lunch appetites, 
popular entrees include Hununus 
(steamed chick peas, blended 
with tahini and lemon, $5.50) 
and Bulani (fried potato and 
scallion-filled pastries, $4.75). 

Afghan-style soup — called 
Mashawa — is made with chick 
peas, kidney beans, split peas, 
rice and several meats. For 
lunch, a bowl of soup (with Af- 
ghani bread, $2.25) is a meal in 
itself. 

"Our curry cucumber dress- 
ing, which we serve with our 
house salad, is very popular," 
Zafari says. "It has a very nice, 
refreshing taste because there's 
apple in it. 

"Most of what we serve here 
are family recipes — not our 
own family, necessarily, but per- 
sonal recipes from friends or em- 
ployee*. In other words, it's au- 



thentic Afghanistan cooking, 
which includes a variety of cook- 
ing styles." 

For example, kababs are 

grilled. Meats often are mari- 
nated and there's a lot of steam- 
ing, simmering and baking. 

"Most of our daily specials are 
seafood," says Zafari. "Anything 
that is available fresh, such as 
salmon or blue marlin, is likely to 
show up periodically." 

In addition to their restaurants, 
the Zafari brothers run a bak- 
ery at the Second Story. One 
of their items — called Mideast 
Bread — is marketed at area gro- 
cery stores. (The bread also is 
served at Kabul.) 

"It's a traditional Afghani flat 
bread," Zafari says. "We sprin- 
kle kalungi seeds on top of it, 
and it contains all natural in- 
gredients and no preservatives." 

Much of the cooking at Kabul 
is done by Zafari or his son, 
Hamed. Customers also fre- 
quently see longtime employee 
David Vreeke, who is the maitre 
d' and head waiter. 

"I'm here during the lunch 
hour and dinner hour, usuaUy 
seven days a week," says Zafari, 
who is very much a hands-on 
proprietor. "On Thursday nights, 
I cook myself and then I help out 
during other busy times. 

"I'm the type of person who 
always looks forward to coming 
to the restaurant. It's not some- 
thing that's a drag for me. I like 
having people around me." 

It's a friendliness that shows. 
A pitcher of water often is in Za- 
fari's hand as he goes from table 
to table greeting customers and 
refilling water glasses. 

"I try to get to know the peo- 
ple who come to my restaurant," 
says Zafari. "Without hesitation, 
I can say that I know one-fourth 
of my customers by name or by 
face or at least by their profes- 
sion and how often they come. 

"I want communication to be 
open because if customers don't 
understand me and I don't under- 
stand them, I don't think our ser- 
vice will be very effective. 

"Occasionally you'll get a com- 
plaint — like the coffee isn't hot 
enough, and I always appreciate 
such comments-. I'd rather hear 
one complaint than 10 compli- 
ments." 

Compliments may give you a 
smile, he adds, but that smile 
goes away. A complaint, on the 
other hand, reminds you that 
you can always do a better job. 

Recipe on p . 24. 
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Police baton-charge Afghan women 
protestmg against fundamentalism 



News (Pakistan) 4/29 



By Aftab Kazmi 

ISLAMABAD: Police baton-charged 
200 Afglian women and cliildren at 
Peshawar Mor on Wednesday and in- 
jured at least a dozen of them. 

Members of the Revolutionary 
Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA), were demon- 
strating against continuing blood- 
shed in Afghanistan. 

The district administration had 
earlier stopped RAWA activists from 
demonstrating in the federal capital 
in view of the ban on public meet- 
ings but later allowed them to pro- 
ceed towards Peshawar Mor from 
the Karachi Company The 
protesters were chanting slogans; 
"Death to fundamentalism! Long live 
democracy", "Long live unity of all 
tribes and nationalities of 



/Vfghanistan against fundamental- 
ism" and "Curse and death upon 
those who wish for disintegration of 
Afghanistan." Near Ittivar Bazar a 
nval group of Mglian youths came in 
front of the procession and chanted 
slogaas against the RAWA. 

The rival Afghan youths were stu- 
dents of the International Islamic 
University and were led by Moham- 
mad Abid Hashmi. They were saying; 

"the identity of the Afghan society is 
Islam and a few westernised and 
modem women caxmot represent the 
Afghan women and the society." 
They alleged that RAWA activists 
were holding demonstrations against 
Islamic revolution to malign the 
Jihad. 

The police, fearing a clash be- 
tween rival groups, ordered RAWA 
activists to disperse immediately. On 
their refusal, the police baton- 



charged them. The policemen 
dragged the women on the road and 
ruthlessly thrashed them with kicks, 
punches and batons. Several women 
and children were seen crying and 
spitting blood during the stampede. 
Some protester also fainted and 
were later provided first-aid by their 
comrades. The police, however, 
made no arrests. 

Earlier, RAWA leaders while ad- 
dressing ^the participants of the 
protest march said Afghan people 
were waiting for the begirming of a 
new life full of peace and tranquillity 



after 14 years or conflict but con- 
trary to their hopes Kabul was dev- 
astated after guerrillas took it over 
on April 28. . 

The RAWA leaders said the never 
ending hostility of "fundamentalists" 
agaii\st women was the most impor- 
tant issue in Kabul. They said rocket 
attacks launched by Gulbaddin Hek- 
matyar had devastated Kabul. 

The RAWA also criticized the Is- 
lamabad Agreement which, accord- 
ing to them, have failed in yielding 
any positive results. 



World's women slam 
rape, religious bonds 



Women allowed 
to stage political 
demonstrations 



nee France^resss 



Kabul has been rcecniiy witness lo two 
processions taken out by women 
who proiesicd against war and eco- 
nomic difTiculties. 

The first demonstration was held by 
about 20 women in front of the UN 
office. 

They crilici/ed the UN for not interven- 
ing to stop the fighting in 
Afghanistan. They also blamed for- 
eign countries for the irouWc in 
Kabul. They complained that their 
salaries were not paid on time and 
ihcy had not been receiving food 
coupons for months. 

The second demonstration begin in the 
Macrorayan section of the city and 
was more political. The demonstra- 
tors ' raised slogans against the 
Islamic government and Hczb 
Islami. 

Most of the residents of Macrorayan 
are civil servants of the former 
communist regime and members 
the defunct Watan Party. This area 
is also under conu^ol of [)ostum's 
forces, whose relations with the 



Islamic government are tense. 
These were the first open political dem- 
onsu'ations since 1973 when 
President Oaud toppled Zahir Shah 
and made himseli the prei.idcni of 
Afghanistan. In February of 1980, 
Kabulis, mainly sUidents, staged a 
demonstrauofl to protest the Soviet ~ 
invasion of Afghanistan. This 
peaceful demonstration , was 
crushed by force. Dozens of dem- 
onsuators were killed and wound- 
ed, and hundreds were imprisoned. 
The third procession was taken out in 
front of the UN office in Kabul by 
a group of women belonging to 
Hezb WahdaL They protested what 
they claimed had been war atroci- 
ties against their family members. 
A government source dismissed 
the protest as a political ploy to 
defame the government. 
The world media reported the evenu, 
emphasizing the discontent of the 
people with the situation in Kabul. 
What they failed to mention or did 
not emphasize in their reports wk 
the fact that the government al- 
lowed' these demonstrations to ake ltA 
plac^ .ven while it was fightiai ^^"^J' 
^uinst Hezb Islami and Heab 
WahdaL This is a positive change 
showing tolerance of the govenX. 
ntent towards the opposition. 



0«n«va 

INTERNATIONAL Women's Day wite 
marked on Monday by women through- 
out the world protesting rape in former 
Yugoslavia, denouncing religious fim-- 
damentalism and appealmg for peace. 




Women m several countnes- also 
criticized religious fundamentalism. In 
Algeria, about 400 women said they 
rented "all dialogue with [Istimuc] 
fundamentalists and terrorists" after 
Aey met in Algiers. 

hi Islamabad, a group calling itself 
the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan blamed funda- 
mentalist mujahed factions for the 
bloodshed and destruction which have 
racked their homeland. 

"The fundamentalists wsmt to impose 
themselves on the Afhgan. people under 
the tliick guise of Islam^" said this 
organization's statemeitt. 

The women's statemoit came one 
day after the main mujahed factions 
signed a peace accord in Islamabad 
aimed at ending months of figjiting 
which has left thousands of civiliims 
dead in Kabul. 

The organization criticized what it 
called the anti'women stance of funda- 
mentalists, accusing Islamic radicals of 
denying women the oi^>ortunity to work 
in radio, television and business offices 
smce the mujahedeen captured Kabul 
from the pro-Soviet govemment last 
year. 

Nation (Bangkok) 3/10 
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In its most recent book list, Marco 
Polo Books, P.O. Box 120334, Nash- 
ville TN 37312, lists the following 
collectors items on Afghanistan: 

AN AMERICAN ENGINEER IN AFGHANISTAN, 
edited by Marjorie Jewett Bell, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1948. $70. 

PIRZADA. REJSER I INDIEN OG AFGHANI- 
STAN by Johannes Humlum, Copenhagen, 
1950. $70. 

THROUGH THE HEART OF AFGHANISTAM by 
Emil Trinkler, edited & translated by 
B.K. Featherstone. The travels of a 
geologist, accompanying a Russian 
trade mission across Afghanistan to 
India in 1923. $90. 

* * * 

E.J. Brill, 24 Hudson St., Kinderhook, 
NY 12106, has issued a paperback edi- 
tion of the FIRST ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ISLAM 1913-1936. The nine-volume set 
is available until 7/31/93 for $400. 
plus $26 shipping & handling. After 
that the cost will be $485.75. (The 
new edition of the EOI, while over 
half completed, will not be finished 
for about 10 years.) 

HIMALAYA TO THE SEA, Geology, Geo- 
morphology & the Quaternary, edited by 
John F. Shroder, Jr., of the Univ. of 
Nebraska, is the first integrated 
assessment of the geomorphology of the 
Western Himalayas. Routledge, 29 West 
35th Street, New York, NY 10001-2299. 
432 pp., illus. ISBN 0 415 06648 4. 
$125. (April 1993) 

STORM FROM THE EAST - From Ghengis Khan 
to Khubilai Khan by Robert Marshall, 
University of California Press, 2120 
Berkeley Way, Berkeley, CA 94720. An 
illustrated companion to the TV series 
of the same name. 256 pp. ISBN 08300-8. 
$25. (May 1993) 

POLITICAL ORDER IN POST-COMMUNIST AF- 
GHANISTAN by William Maley & Fazel Haq 
Saikal, iynne Reinner Publishers, 1800 
30th St., Suite 314, Boulder, CO 80301. 
80 pp. $7.95. 



AFGHAN COLLECTION AT NYU? 

Plans are afoot to establish a compre- 
hensive research collection of material 
relating to Afghanistan at New York 
University in New York City. 

Several collections are already pro- 
mised to the NYU library &, if enough 
interest is shown, the University is 
prepared to give the Afghan collection 
its full support. 

The collection would be comprehensive: 
historical documents, mujahideen publi- 
cations, periodicals, memorabilia, etc. 

What the University needs is an indication 
from people who have Afghan material of 
their willingness to participate in the 
project. 

The collection would be professionally 
catalogued, maintained at the highest 
standard, & available to scholars and 
all others with an interest in Afghani- 
stan. 

If you have material, or would like 
to see such a resource center estab- 
lished, write Prof. Robert McChesney, 
New York University, 6 Washington 
Square North, New York, NY 10003. 



Holy Warriors Fail to Bring Peace 
Continued from p. 21 

Only the International Committee 
of the Red Cross has never reneged on 
its duty to serve in the Kabul killing 
fields. 

The cinema has been restored but 
no schools function in the capital 
now, several hospitals have beeo 
forced to close down, and the public 
transport system is a shambles. 

"Look aroimd you at this incredi- 
ble destruction. Is this the work oL 
good Muslims or savage monsters" 
an angry man demanded, typical of 
the many Kabul residents who have 
little in common with the mujahedeen 
conquerors of their capital exceot the 
name of the^ fcligion. 

Bangkok Po8t 4/25 




ANNIVERSARY SPEECH 

SL^MMARY OF THE STATEMENT OF BURHAN-UD-DIN RABBANI, 
President of the Islamic State of Afghanistan, on 
the occasion of the commemorative meeting of the 
first anniversary of the Victory of the Jehad of 
the Afghan Nation on April 28, 1993. The speech was 
translated for the FORUM by the Afghan Mission to 
the United Nations. We have further summarized the 
speech in the interests of space.* 

In the name of God the Beneficent, the Merciful... 

We commemorate the heroic struggle of the Afghan 
nation during 14 years against the Soviet invaders, 
remembering the untold moral & material losses & 
sufferings inflicted on our country... 

The Islamic State is following the paths of the Great Prophet of Islam (PBUH) in 
pairsuance of a policy of forgiveness & indulgence that surprised the world. The 
mujahideen, while proving they are the symbol of God's awe in the battlefield, proved 
also that in the political & administrative field they are the subordinate of com- 
passion, affection & pardon. There were those who used to anticipate the Islamic 
State becoming a scourge of revenge. The Islamic State, however, nullified such an- 
ticipation by the pursuance of the policy of General Amnesty. 

In spite of intrigues against this newly established State, Afghanistan managed to 
take a few positive steps among which the following could be considered as examples: 
1) The convening of the Shura provided an opportunity for the first time for the 
people to elect their head of state; 2) The expulsion of a large number of those who 
were irresponsible^ carrying arms in the capital, to ensure the safety & security of 
Kabul City; 3) Increase the salary & other material allowances for civil servants; 
4) Emergency assistance to those affected by the incidents in Kabul City; 5) Taking 
effective steps toward organizing a new Islamic & national Army; 6) Expanding re- 
lations between the capital & the provinces; 7) Ensuring relatively stable market 
prices; 8) Putting an end to international economic & political isolation of Afghani- 
stan, which resulted from the Soviet invasion & Afghan dependency on the former 
Soviet Union. Expanding Afghanistan's relations with different members of the 
world community. 

All laws & regulations aiming at organizing the life of the society in all its dimen- 
sions are clearly motivated by outstanding Islamic principles. The Islamic State 
will strive to separate the 3 State powers (executive, legislative & judicial). The 
President is the Head of State. The Islamic State of Afghanistan is independent, 
unified & inseparable. Within the Islamic laws & regulations & based upon the needs 
of the society, the people of Afghanistan can join in the political structure of the 
State without any discrimination by creating & forming political & social parties & 
organizations. 

The general election will be held in conformity with Islamic principles & based upon 
population proportion. The supreme Islamic & national interests of the people of 
Afghanistan will be the basis of foreign & domestic policies, without any discri- 
mination or preference in codifying social policy. Freedom of the press & the 
right of organizing peaceful gatherings, scientific & cultural activities, as well 
as immunity of personal property & respect for human dignity would be guaranteed 
within the framework of Islamic laws. Consolidation of the national unity of the 
Muslim people of Afghanistan & ensuring brotherhood & cooperation among all nationali- 
ties & tribes of the country & their just participation in the political building of 
the country are among the major agendas of the Islamic State. 
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The Islamic State deems it necessary to ensure the contribution of all Mujahid forces 
in the composition of the government. Political activity that would be peaceful & 
in line with the laws of the State would be acceptable. The use of arms as a means 
of attaining political objectives would be disastrous & therefore not acceptable. 

The Islamic State has requested all parties & groups to cooperate for materializing 
complete peace & tranquility. The Army of the Islamic State will defend the supreme 
Islamic values, independence, territorial integrity, sovereignty & national unity. 
It would stay away from party & political rivalries. 

The Islamic State will attach great importance to experience, efficiency & specialized 
skills in the formation of the new administrative order. It will remove sabotage 
& bureaucracy in a peaceful & orderly manner. It considers the reconstruction of 
Afghanistan as a Jehad & a national & historic struggle. It hopes to ensure a co- 
ordinated, active & wider participation of the people as well as the assistance of 
friendly countries & int'l organizations. It will prepare the ground for private 
investment in Afghanistan for those who would like to invest in the country while 
staying abroad. 

The Islamic State has publicly declared that all those desiring to serve their country 
& the people are invited to come back to their homeland & make use of the working 
opportunity provided to them. It is convinced that political freedoms, respect of 
human rights, particularly those of women, creation of an open society allowing the 
activities of political parties, freedom of thought & expression will be secured in 
the best ways. Islam guarantees human rights better than any other system. Our 
sisters, when respecting the Islamic code of dress, can fairly participate in nat'l, 
health & social activities. The Islamic State will fight the problem of brain drain. 
It will prepare, as far as possible, the ground for using the best talents of the 
people. It will promote national industries & trade in the private sector. It 
will support national businessmen, utilize national wealth & resources in a way aiming 
at the happiness of the people. It will enter into agreements with foreign countries 
& companies. It will strive to prevent corruption & usury. All existing agri- 
cultural lands will be cultivated by the farmers; the State will provide irrigation. 

The State will give priority to the repair & reconstruction of roads & communication 
lines; it will study the possibility of railroad lines. It will strive to cover the 
country by radio & TV networks; actively improve the communications system - i.e., 
telephone, telegraph & telex 7 and strive to reactivate the electric power systems. 

The Islamic State of Afghanistan is desirous of broadening & strengthening relations 
with other Islamic countries, the countries of the region and of the world on the 
basis of Afghanistan's national interests. The State is thankful to the people of 
Pakistan for the assistance of the people & Govjt during the Jehad & the foundation 
of the Islamic Gov't in Afghanistan & considers that conditions are favorable for the 
opening of a new chapter of good relations between the two countries. We are 
keen about the active participation of Iran in the fields of economic reconstruction. 
The Gov't & people of Iran have given their unsparing support to the people of Af- 
ghanistan in the years of our Jehad. Saudi Arabia, as a credible & spiritually in- 
fluential country of the world, has played an outstanding role in supporting 
the just cause of the Afghan people. We are expecting that country to have a deter- 
mining role in the reconstruction of our demolished country. We welcome the inde- 
pendence gained by the countries of Central Asia & we desire to broaden political, 
economic, commercial & cultural bonds with Uzbekistan, Tajikistan & Turkfte^nistan. 
Afghanistan is ready to cooperate with these countries for preventing the smuggling 
of narcotics & arms. [Rabbani thanked other Islamic countries; hopes to broaden 
economic relations with China, Japan & India 5 expressed appreciation to the Western 
countries & hoped they will send aid quickly. He said the Russian Federation has 
the moral & legal duty to participate in the reconstruction of Af ghanistatij . . 
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THE PROVISIONS OF THE ISLAMABAD ACCORDS 

Here are the points agreed to in Islamabad on 'i/l 193. The Accords were signed 
by Rabbani, Hekmatyar, Mohairanadi, Mojjadedi, Gaelani, Mohseni, Eng. Ahmed Shah 
(Ittehad) & Ayatollah Fazil (Hezb-e-Wahdat) . All the parties have agreed as follows: 

I. Formation of a gov't for a period of 18 months in which President Rabbani would 
remain President & Hekmatyar or his nominee would assume the office of Prime Minister. 
The powers of the President & Prime Minister & his Cabinet which have been formulated 
through mutual consultations will form part of this Accord & is annexed: 

II. The Cabinet shall be formed by the Prime Minister in consultations with the Presi- 
dent, & leaders of mujahideen parties within two weeks of the signing of this Accord. 

III. The following electoral process is agreed for implementation in a period of not 
more than 18 months with effect from December 29, 1992: 

A) The immediate formation of an independent election commission by all 
parties with full powers: 

B) The election commission shall be mandated to hold elections for a gran'd 
constituent assembly within 8 months from the date of signature of this Accord: 

C) The duly elected grand constituent assembly shall formulate a constitution 
under which general elections for the President & the Parliament shall be 
held within the prescribed period of 18 months mentioned above. 

IV. A Defense Council comprising two members from each party will be set up to, inter 
alia: 

A) Enable the formation of a national army: 

B) Take possession of heavy weapons from all parties & sources which may be 
removed from Kabul & other cities & kept out of range to ensure the security 
of the capital: 

C) Ensure that all roads in Afghanistan are kept open for normal use: 

D) Ensure that State funds shall not be used to finance private armies or armed 
retainers: 

E) Ensure that operational control of the armed forces shall be with the 
Defense Council. 

V. There shall be immediate & unconditional release of all Afghan detainees held by the 
Gov't & different parties during the armed hostilities. 

VI. All public & private buildings, residential areas & properties occupied by dif- 
ferent armed groups during the hostilities shall be returned to their original owners. 
Effective steps shall be taken to facilitate the return of displaced persons to 
their respective homes & locations. 

VII. An all-party committee shall be constituted to supervise control over the monetary 
system & currency regulations to keep it in conformity with existing Afghan banking 
laws & regulations. 

VIII. A committee shall be constituted to supervise the distribution of food, fuel & 
essential commodities in Kabul City. 

IX. A ceasefire shall come into force with immediate effect. After the formation of 
the Cabinet, there shall be a permanent cessation of hostilities. 

X. A joint commission comprising representatives of the OIC & of all Afghan parties 

shall be formed to monitor the ceasefire & cessation of hostilities. 

***** 

The following is the text of an annex on the division of powers between the President 
& Prime Minister. 

Preamble: The President of the Islamic State of Afghanistan is the Head of State 
& symbol of unity & solidarity of the country & shall guide the affairs of the 
State in accordance with Islamic laws & the principles laid down in the Holy Quran 
& Sunnah. 

Continued on p. 37 
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AN APPRAISAL OF AFGHAN POLITICAL PARTIES 



The following article app 
of Jamiat-i-Islami: 

-:i THe position of the politictd 
parties with respect to the. 
Islamic government fluctuated 
between active animosity and 
indifference. The year 1992 wit- 
nessed a series of bizarre tacti- 
cal alliances between disparate 
groups. 

Events showed that most of 
the party leaders oppose the es- 
tablishment of a strong govern- 
ment in Kabul, believing a 
weak government will serve 
their short-term personal and 
partisan interests much better 
than a stable and strong re- 
gime. Therefore, they have 
gone to great lengths to stop the 
formation of such a 
government 

The following analysis of 
the parties' and some local or- 
ganizations' positions towards 
the Islarnic government should 
cast light on the developments 
of 1992: 

Jami'at Islami Afghanistan 

Jami'at flayed a key role in the 
Mujahideeti's final victory, but did not cry 
to monopolize power when the opportunity- 
existed. Jami'at leaders invited all 
Mujahideen parties to reach an a^eement 
and join them in forming the interim gov- 
emmem. Its forces repulsed Hezb Islnni's 
attack on Kabul ^nfhen Hikmatyar tried to 
seize power, and provided relative stability 
to Kabul in die weeks after the revolution. 

Jami'at demanded full inqdementation 
of -the Peshawar Accords.. Tbe party op- 
posed Mujaddidi's efforts to .^fiBnd his of- 
fice tenn. Jami'at was givoi the inqxtrtant 
task of convening the Hal^-Aqd Council. 
When sdme parties realized t}\at they could 
not win xht dection, they began trying to 
sabotage it 

Prof. RabbAni refused to step down or 
surrender pbwer to the Leadership Coimcil, 
and went ahead to convene the council. 
Because of this, Jami'at has earned the ani- 
mosity of some parties but also the admira- 
tion of some others. 

Given the strange series of alliaiKes - 
between Wahdat and Hikmatyar, then 
Dostum and Hikma^i^' then Dostum, 
Gailani. Mujaddidi and Hezb - Jami'at at 
least stands absolved of charges that it was 
promoting regional and ethnic policies, and 
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tliat it had special relations with former 
communists or foreign countries. 

1992 was a difficult year for Jami'at, 
£(Ut it has emerged with control of the moral 
high ground at leasL 

Hezb Islami of Hikmatyar 

As predicted, Hikmatyar emerged as 
the most formidable enemy of the govern- 
ment. It refused to discuss power-sharing 
with other Mujahideen parties and launched 
several efforts to seize power by force in 
Kabul. 

Hikmatyar's rocket attacks caused tre- 
mendous problems for ordinary people in 
Kabul and inflicted heavy material losses to 
the government and people, Hikmatyar con- 
tinued to enjoy the support of some Arab 
and Pakistani circles in his war against the 
govenunenL His offices were open in 
Pakistan till the end of the year, and his 
forces were receiving financial and logisti- 
cal support through Pakistan. Pakistani and 
A^ab volunteers were Hghting for him 
against the govenunent. 

Hikmatyar launched his campaign 
against the government under the name of 
driving out "communist militias". But by 
the end of the year not only had he dropped 
this demand, he had also struck a deal to 
fomt a common front aganist the govern- 
ment with the forces of Dostum and 
Wahdat, his former arch enemies. 

Hikmatyar's luitionalistic slogans 
earned him some friends among Pashtun 
Mujahideen. Also, dissident leaders of dis- 
parate ethnic, religious and political stripes 
used Hikmatyar as an opposition rallying 
point 

This was the reason many parties came 
to Hikmatyar's aid, launching "peace initia- 
tives" when he came under military pres- 
sxire from the govermcnt These peace- 
makers never began their efforts while 
Hikmatyar pummelled Kabul with rockets, 
always waiting instead until after govem- 
meitt counterattacks began to show results. 

Some foreign circles encouraged and 
financed these "peace missions," whos« 
main effect has been to prolong Hikmatyar's 
military presence around Kabul. 

Rocket attacks on Kabul and deals 
with forces of the former regime (Khalqis 
and Dostum) degraded Hikmatyar in the 
eyes of the ordinary Afghans. 

Hikmatyar's sloganeering for the for- 
mation of a pure Islamic government has 
taken on an air of self -parody. He has been 
exposed as a power-hungry man who will 
stop at nothing to achieve his objectives. 
With his political and moral credibility at 
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low ebb, he was preparing for another mili- 
tary showdown with the government at Jhe 
end of the year. 

Ittihad Islami of Prof. Sayyaf ^ 

Although Ittihad remained part of the 
govenmient, its leader stayed out of Kabul 
for most of die year. He was unhappy about 
the presence of General Dostum's forces in 
Kabul. His forces also clashed widi Ihei 
Wahdat party several times; Wahdat wanted 
to drive Ittihad from western Kabul. Prof. 
Sayyaf kept good relations with Hikmatyar 
for most of the year. Ittihad did not take part 
in the defense of Kabul against Hezb's at- 
tack in August. I 

Prof. Sayyaf reconciled with the gov- 
ernment when it came under attack frcrni 
Wahdat and was threatened first by an alli- 
ance between Dostum and Gailani and then 
by a secret deal between Wahdat, 
Hikmatyar and Dostum at the end of the 
year. 

Prof. Sayyaf supported the convening 
of Hal-O-Aqd council, and his forces are in- 
volved in security operations in KabuL 

Htrakat Inqilab Island 

This party chose to avoid confixmtation 
both with the government and other fellow 
parties. When Hezb drove its foltowers 
from Laghman and Maidan provinces by 
force, Harakat did not fig^t back. Harakat 
adopted a passive policy towards the gov- 
ernment. Its leader declared that he was 
neutral in the war between the government 
and Hezb Islami. 

Hezb tried to win the support of 
Harakat leadCT by proposing his name as the 
replacement for Prof. Rabl^ani, but this 
failed. By the end of the year Harakat had 
drifted closer to the government The ab- 
duction of Mawlawi Mansoor, one of the 
deputy leaders of the Harakat, was a key 
factor in this change. Harakat represento- 
tives and leaders played an active role in die 
Hal-o-Aqd CounciL 

Jiezb Islami Khalis 

Although Hezb Islami of MauUvi 
Khalis remained in the government its lead- 
er, Mawlawi Khalis, spent most of tfie year 
in PakistaiL Most of its commanders op- 
posed the government by one way or the 
other. Commander Haqqani, Commander 
Abdul Haq and Haji Abdul Qadeer, the gov- 
ernor of Ningartiar, refused to cooperate 
with the government. Mawlawi Khalis left 
the Leadership Council in protest to giving 
membership to Shia parties in that council. 

His party refused to take part in the 
Hal-o-Aqd Council, and Ningarhar 
Province, where this party has die greatest 
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UAiaKe, boycotted;the council. Khalis op- 
posed Hikmatyar's rocket attacks on Kabul, 
but some of his C(»nmanders cooperate with 
Hikmatyar'a war efforts. 

Khalis met with President Rabbani af>^ 
ter his election as the President of the coun- 
try and offered him conditional support 

Harakat Islami (Mohsini) 

Harakat u a moderate Shia party 
which joined the govonment and remained 
as a monber of it until the end of die year. 
Although its leaden did not fully commit 
themselves in defe^ of Kabul, they be- 
haved quite reasonably. It leader, Ayatullah 
Mohsini, impressed Ordinary people by his 
scholarly speeches on TV and radio. 

Mohsini was unhappy about die gov- 
ernment's December military opexthon in 
the Chindawol neighborhood of Kabul, 
! whCTe he has many followers, but that was 
the mistake of his conmuDiders, who were 
incited by Hezb Wahdat to join the fighting 
against itik govemmenL 

Mohsini did not take i^rt in die Hal-o- 
Aqd Council personally, bu^ his represenu- 
tives were present. But by die end of die 
year. Mohsini had taken some contradicto- 
ry positions. On one hand, his,, party took 
part in Hal-o-Aqd Council; bitt on the odi- 
CT, he spoke in favor of reviving the 
Leadership Coundl. 

Mahaz Milli Isbmn 

This party joined the government and 
was given important seats in the cabinet, 
itt>ut did not ti^e part in defense of Kabul 
against attacks from Hezb. Shomali Khan, 
one of its commanders in Nings'har, 
helped mediate a ceasefire between Hezb 
and the government in August. It became 
known that he was favoring Hezb in his so- 
called peace mission. 

I Mahaz was given the important posi- 
tion of die Chief of the Army Staff in die 
Defense Ministry, but litde was achieved 
from this appointment. Gailani opposed 
convening die Hal-o-Aqd council. He 
diought diat if the council was postponed, 
he would be appomted the head of the state 
by die Leadership Council. 

He went as far as to make a deal with 
Dostum. Dostum demonstraled a show of 
force in Kabul m die first week of 
December. Gailani's move angered not 
only the government but also some of his 
followers. Gailani was too naive to realize 
diat die anti-E>ostum propaganda by Hezb 
had affected his followers, and diat this was 
the reason some of its cOTunanders sympa- 
diized with Hezb. 

^ Afrw attandinp meetings oLdiSSidfifll 
leaders outside Kabul, Gailani reached 
Pakistan from where gave daily mterviews 
to VOA and BBC. Gailani had early on 
filled Afghan embassies abroad with 'IMS' 
followers. But these diplomats predictable 
refused to defend the policies of th« 
govemmenL 



Jabhe Nijat Milli (Miijaddidi) 

Prof Mujaddidi had the honor of be- 
coming the Hrst head of state of die Islamic^ 
government, for a period of two monrib. 
He tried to prolong his office term but 
failed. After handing over powa- to Prof. 
Rabbani, he left the country and remained 
abroad, mainly in America, for four 
months, passing time during his self- 
imposed exile by giving anti-government 
interviews.* ^ 

During 1iis lU'tKmonth n^Mj^ie tried to 
win the confidence of General Dostum. 
Mujaddidi gave him die title of "Great 
Mujahid," hoping sudv flattery would sway 
die general to use his military power to pro- 
longing Mujaddidi's rule. Doftum refused to 
go voy far in defending Mujaddidi's de- 
mand. This was die first stain on 
Mujaddidi's character in the eyes of most 
Afghans. 

Mujaddidi drifted towards Hikmatyar, 
his former oiemy, to oppose I^of. Rabbani 
andMasood. 

He tried hard to faring Hikmatyar an(' 
Dostum closer. His efforts resulted in a tacit 
deal between the two sides south of Kabul. 
He also incited Hezb Wahdtt against die 
government by telling them that Jami'at 
should not have refused to give that party 
die Ministry of Natimud Security - a post 
that Mujaddidi had promised them. 

Mujaddidi boycotted die Hal-o-Aqd 
council and helped Hikmatyar to form an 
anti-government coalition against die 
Islamic government 

The opposition of Mujaddidi to the 
government has no practical significance 
because he does not have a significant mili- 
tary force in the country. He has lost most 
of his credibility by aligning himself with 
Dostum.aiid Hikmatyv. 

Hezb Wahdat Isfami 

Hezb Wahdat is a Shia party formed 
after the Soviet troop withdrawal from aco- 
alition of several parties. The government, 
of Iran played a key role in its formation. Its 
leader, Abdul Ali Mazari,'^'is a close asso- 
ciate .of the Iranian ^iritual leader and is 
known for his radical policies. 

Wahdat, which played litde role in the 
fighting against Soviet troops, became a 
parmer of General Dostum at the beginning 
of the year. In die last days of Najib's rule, a 
large number of Hazara troops and officers 
joined that party and brought some key gov- 
ernment installations under their control. 

Mazari considered himself one the 
three groups who played a key role in de- 
feating Najib. The twd others were Masood 
and Dostum. Because of that, he demanded 
a substantial share in the government. When 
Prof. Rabbani refused to give the Ministry 
of Nadonal Security to a nominee of that 
.mSf^ KhudSL_D«d JHayy. ji fflmmmi^T 
jqieral. Mazari became extremely angry. 
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Wahdat later joined the government bat re- 
fused to pull out its troops from die residen- 
tial areas west of Kabul. 

Wahdat clashed many times with 
btihad of Prof. Sayyaf. These policies creat- 
ed maify problems for die Hazara commuru- 
ty in Kabul. They are unable to travel by 
road out of Kabul. 

Wahdat clashed with the foi>-t.o ur the 
Defense Ministry in December but was de- 
feated. Later, it struck a deal with Hezb and 
Dostum to launch a joint attack on the 
government. 

Wahdat rejected the results of Hal-o- 
Aqd Council and demanded transfer of 
power to nine party leaders. The moderate 
leaders of Wahdat do not approve the hard- 
line policies of Mazari, and are against 
clashes with other parties. 

Junbish of General Dostum ' 

Junbish was formed after the fall of 
Mazar. OrigflnaHy, it was « local setup to 
deal widi law-«nd-ofder sinnrion in Maz«, 
and prevent fighting among different fac- 
tions. Rdxl (Officers ol die former regime 
nd Mujahideen parties were included in 
Junbish, which was headed by Genenl 
Dostum. 

Farces bekxiging to Dostum helped'die 
government in defense of Kabul against die 
first .two attacks by Hezb on Kabul 
Temptttion by some Mujahideen leaders to 
use Junbi^ for dieir political ends enooor- 
aged Dostum to ask for more political con- 
cessions. After the summer ceasefice,| 
Jupbish began to distanoe itaelf from -die 
government and opened a diak>gur with 
Hezb. 

Junbish is also eager to estaUidi con- 
tact with die outside workL Pakistan inviiad 
Dostum to Islamabad. He also visited Saudi 
Arabia. He has paid visits to Tuifcey and the 
Central Asian Republics. Iran has estab- 
lished close ties with Jtmbish, ind special 
flights by Pakistani, Iranian and Uzbek 
planes to Mazar somedme come and goi 
without getting permission from' the govern- 1 
moitin KabuL 

Dostum struck a deal widi Hezb Islami 
and Wahdat to laundi » joint attack on die 
government, but the plan was aborted due to 
oppositioa by some army generals in the 
north. 

Dos&im created piobksms for the sdec- 
tion of delegates to the Hal^Aqd Council 
in diree provinces. His delegates boycotted 
die Hal-o-Aqd Council but he accepted its 
result. He has demanded membership in die 
cabinet in return for military siqjport for the 
government aganist its armed opponents. 

Dostum and his Junbish suffer fi«»n a 
lack of legitimacy. His past record makes 
him unaccq}table to many parties. His con- 
tact with outside world creates suspicion 
about his separatist nioves. His continuing 
association with fenncr PDPA members 



mates his disclainien of the past less credi- 
ble. While EJostum and tm movement are a 
reality which shmld be taken into account 
their presence has some beneHts but caxises 
a lot of ^n^oblems as well. 

Commanders Council 

T]t£ National Council of Comma nders 
failed to play a positive role either in the 
overthrow of the regime or the restoration 
of a stable govemmenL Its politically ambi- 
tious members busied themselves in arguing 
over the leadership of the cotmcil at the-ex- 
pense of less attention to coordinating 
Mujahideen activities against the former re- 
gime. It became another political organiza- 
tion in exile, and foreigners started to influ- 
ence its- decisions. Commander Masood 
tried to win the support of this cotmcil for 
the Islamic government, but its most promi- 
nent members refused to accept responsibil- 
ity in the government. They acted as opposi- 
tion to the government and somt even 
started to sympathize with the policies ofj 
Hikmatyar. In this way, an organization 
which was intended to play a positive role 
in' presa^ng national unity signed its own 
death ,warrii% 
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ISLMIABAD ACCORDS 



Continued from p. 34 



I. The Prime Minister shall form the Cabinet in consulta- 
tion with the President & present the same to the Presi- 
dent who shall formally announce the Cabinet & take its 
oath. The Cabinet shall operate as a team under the 
leadership of the Prime Minister & shall work on the 
principle of collective responsibility. 

II. The Prime Minister & the Cabinet shall regularly act 
in close consultation with the President on all important 
issues . 

III. The President & Prime Minister shall act in con- 
sultation with each other & shall try to resolve dif- 
ferences, if any, through mutual discussion. In case any 
issue remains unresolved it should be decided by a 
reference to a joint meeting of the President & the 
Cabinet. 

IV. All major policy decisions shall be made in the 
cabinet, to be presided over by the Prime Minister. 
Ministers, deputy Ministers & Ministers of State would 
be individually & collectively responsible for the 
decisions of the Government. 

V. The formal application of the chiefs of the armed 
forces shall be made in accordance with the existing 
practice & after mutual consultation. 

POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 



VI. The President shall have the following powers & duties: 

A) Appointment of the Vice President of the Islamic State of Afghanistan. 

B) Appointment & retirement of judges of the Supreme Court, the Chief Justices, in 
consultation with the Prime Minister & in accordance with the provisions of the laws. 

C) Supreme command of the armed forces of the country in the light of the objectives 
& structure of the armed forces of Afghanistan. 

D) Declaring war & peace on the advice of the Cabinet or Parliament. 

E) Convening & inaugurating Parliament according to rules. 

F) Consolidating national unity & upholding the independence, neutrality & the Islamic 
character of Afghanistan & the interests of all its citizens. 

G) Commuting & pardoning of sentences according to the Shariah & the provisions of the 
law. 

H) Accrediting heads of Afghanistan's diplomatic missions iii f |)i|^%nls|:ates, appointing 
Afghanistan's permanent representatives to int'l organizatidii^ according to 

normal diplomatic procedures & accepting letters of credence of foreign diplo- 
matic representatives. 

I) Signing laws & ordinances, & granting credentials for the conclusion & signing of 
int'l treaties in accordance with the provisions of the law. 

J) The President may, at his discretion, delegate any of his powers to the Vice 
President, or to the Prime Minister. 

K) In the event of the death or resignation of the President, the presidential 

functions shall automatically be entrusted to the Vice President, who shall de- 
putize until the new President is elected under the Constitution. 

L) Granting formal permission to print money. 

M) The President may call an extraordinary meeting of the Cabinet on issues of vital 
national significance which do not fall in the routing governance of the country. 
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POWERS OF THE PRIME MINISTER 

VII. The Prime Minister & his Cabinet shall have the following duties & powers: 

A) Formulation & implementation of the country's domestic & foreign policies 
in accordance with the provisions & spirit of this Accord & the provisions 
of the law. 

B) Administering, coordinating & supervising the affairs of the Ministries & 
other Departments & public bodies & institutions. 

C) Rendering executive & administrative decisions in accordance with laws & 

supervising their implementation. 

D) Drafting of laws & formulating rules & regulations. 

E) Preparing & controlling the state budget adopting measures to mobilize 
resources to reconstruct the economy & establish a viable & stable monetary, 
financial & fiscal system. 

F) Drafting & supervising implementation of the socio-economic & educational 
plans of the country with a view to establishing a self-reliant Islamic 
welfare state. 

G) Protecting & promoting the objectives & interests of Afghanistan in the 
world community & discussing & negotiating foreign treaties, protocols, 
int'l agreements & financial arrangements. 

H) Adopting measures to ensure public order, peace, security & Islamic morality 
& to ensure administration of justice through an independent & impartial 
judiciary. 



Photo from AL HAYAT 3/8/93 
1st row: Hekmatyar, Rabbani 

& Mojadeddi 
2nd row: Kanju (Pakistan) 
Baghrudi (Iran) 
Sharif (Pakistan) 
Prince Turki (Saudi 

Arabia) 
LaFraie (Afghanistan) 

At the signing of the Islamabad 
Accords . 
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3/1 - AFGHMews 



(Jamiat) -Iran 
would not force 



its 
to 



pledged that it 

2.5-3 million Afghan refugees 
repatriate (see FORUM XXI, #2, 
Chronology 1/23 & 2/20). 

- Iran will establish a radio station 
in the Hazarajat & strengthen the 
broadcast signal of Mazar TV. Iran 
will also help Gen Dostum's Northern 
Movement print books & other publi- 
cations. "It is worth noting that 
Iran is helping Dostum & Wahdat with- 
out getting permission from the Gov't 
of Afghanistan," the paper said. 

- The Governor of Ningarhar has 
launched a campaign to curb 
production. 



poppy 



In a 




Masoud 



3/7 - The Islamabad Accords were 
signed (see p. 34) . 

3/12 - The Nation (Bangkok) 
press conference, Masood called Hek- 
matyar "a madman." 

"He is a madman and his followers 
are fools," Masood told a press 
conference late on Wednesday, while at. 
the sanrie time offering to cooperate with 
the leader of the radical Hezb-i-lslaim 
faction for the sake of peace. 

"He*rs a man without religion, who 
belongs not even to a sect," Masood 
went on. "He is a joke." . , . 

Although the defence minister and 
the Hezb leader have shared a Iom 
history of bloody animosicy. M«oa# 
insisted that dunng the 14 yean of JiuiK 
or holy war against the fonn^ comnriM 
nist regime Hekmatyar had opposed aflj 
other rivals. '-.t 

"Hekmatyar has always stood fiercflMi 
ly against any person or organization 
which might hinder him from gaining 
power," Masood said. 

Masood, the moderate Tajik from the 
north, and Hekmatyar, an ethnic Pash- 
tun hardliner from the south, put Kabul 
through nearly seven weeks of interne- 
cine fighting before the resuUiag, stale-*' 
mate forced them to settle thnr 4ifte- 
ences at the conference table in 

Islamabad. 

"Even if negotiations do noc reach -• 
fruitful conclusion we will not be the 
first side to start the fighting," Masood 
said. 

Masood's future in the government 
remains unclear as Hekmatyar has said 
he will assert his right as priittk thini^er 
to choose a new cabinet 

"Sening up the cabinet is Hekma- 
tyar's responsibility, but he must submit 
his nominations to the president for 
approval," Masood said. 



3/13 - Bangkok Post - Rival Afghan fac- 
tions signed a peace deal in Mecca (see 
p. 7 ). 

- In spite of the truce, 22 people were 
killed & 150 wounded in fighting in 
Kabul yesterday. 

3/16 - The Nation (Bangkok) quoted the 
Frontier Post as reporting that Afghani- 
stan may have trained about 5,000 Bur- 
mese Muslim fighters (see p. 28 ). 

- Hekmatyar will sack Masood: 

AFGHAN pnme minister-designate 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar said yesterday he 
would sack his arch-nval Ahmad Shah 
Masood from the powerful post of 
defence minister. 

Hekmatyar. appointed under a March 
7 peace pact aimed at stopping months 
of factional fighting in Kabul, said his 
first major task • was to ensure the 
surrender of arms to a joint defence 
commission of all parties. 

"No one will surrender arms to the 
one who has fought against him in the 
past." he said, giving reasons why he 
planned to sack Masood as defence 
minister. 

"Masood is our brotner." Hekmatyarj 
said. "We do not want to ignore or 
forget him." But he added: "The' 
Ministry of Defence will not be given to 
a single party ... so a non-controversial 
man will be acceptable." ' - • 

Hekmatyar said a suitable post would I 
be found for Masood, among the itM)st||| 
experienced mujahideen commanders inj 
Afghanistan and known as the Lion of 
Panjshir, his native v^ley that he ruled j 
throu^ most of ihe war.. e -» 

Masood has offered to cooperatevdthl 
Hekmatyar but said he might withdrawi 
his forces fh)m defence ministry control I 
I if he loses his job. 

- Bulletin du CEREDAF #89 - Gen. Abdul 
Haq Olumi, head of the Kandahar region 
under the Najib regime, was assassinated 
in Kabul. 

3/19 - FT - A delegation from Jamaat-i-Islami Azad 
KashmirTeft for Kabul yesterday to meet with Rabbani 
& Hekmatyar. The delegation reportedly has great 
expectations of their Afghan brothers & feels that 
"with peace in Kabul, the freedom of Kashmiris would 
come close." 

- Gulbuddin pa^d tribute to the Pushto-language 
Pakistani newspaper, Wahdat , for its role in sup- 
porting the Afghan Jehad. He expressed interest in 
a Kabul edition of the paper. 
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3/20 - FT - Seven of the 8 mujahi- 
deen factions have agreed on the 
structure of the future Afghan cabi- 
net. Each party should get two 
ministries & each party should sub- 
mit a list of 10 possible candidates 
to the Prime Minister who will make 
the selections. One fourth of the 
portfolios should go to non-party 
members of the Shura. 

3/21 - FT - Afghan party delegates, 
meeting in Jalalabad, ended their 
sessions without agreeing on the 
formulation of a new cabinet, the 
Defense Ministry being the bone of 
contention. 

3/25 - PT - Cyprus Radio reported 
that Rabbani had survived an attack 
in which several of his body guards 
vere wounded. He was on his way to 
meet Gulbuddin when his car was at- 
tacked by unidentified assailants in 
the eastern suburbs of Kabul. 

3/26 - NYT - About 100 people died 
of cold & thousands were trapped 
after an avalanche blocked the north 
end of the Salang tunnel Saturday. 

3/30 - PT - Gulbuddin said he was 
close to announcing his cabinet 
choices. Only the Khalis group is 
not represented, but Khalis has said 
he would agree to Gulbuddin 's selec- 
tion. 

3/31 - PT - Britain will give ;f7.5in 
for Afghan refugees: 
^"3m for UNHCR 
-Pirn to the ICRC 

-aT Im to UNOCHA for mine clearance 
<;ri.6m to other NGOs 

.9m for food aid through the UN 
World Food Program. 

- In the last 6 months as many as 1.1 
million Afghan refugees have returned 
to Afghanistan, but 86,000 new refu- 
gees have arrived in Pakistan. 

4/2 - PT - A 6-member commission, made 
up of Jamiat & Hezb representatives, 
has been set up in Kabul to facilitate 
the cabinet selection process. The 
chances of the leaders accepting any 
commission decisions are slim. 



4/3 - FT - Hekmatyar declared that all 
prisoners held by any gov't organization 
should be released unconditionally bv 
Sunday. Reportedly the Gov't is holding 
his son-in-law. Hekmatyar also dissolved 
Rabbani 's cabinet & sent a new cabinet 
list to Rabbani. 

4/4 - LAT- Rabbani balks: 



KABUL, Afghanistan— Presi- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani refused 
Saturday to accept an order by his 
main political rival to dismiss the 
year -old Islamic government and 
install a group of Cabinet ministers. 

The dispute deepened the ten- 
sions among former rebel leaders 
at odds over the course of the 
nation following 13 years of civil 
war against the Soviet -backed 
government. 

Prime Minister-designate Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar abruptly dis- 
solved the Cabinet on Friday, say- 
ing he had formed a new Islamic 
govenaimt with the eight rival 

and well-armed factions fighting 
for control ai the Afghan capital. 

- FT - Rasul Sayyaf 
said he had given a 
list of names to Gul- 
buddin but had not 
spoken to him. "Giving 
a list does not meai 
consultations." 
He said Gulbuddin 
did not inform the 
other party leaders 



He sent the list of new Cabinet 
nominees to the president, calling 
it a courtesy and arguing that 
Rabbani did not have the right to 
reject his choices. 

But presidential spokesman Ab- 
dulaziz Murad insisted that Rab- 
bani would have the final say in the 
Cabinet's makeup, and most gov- 
ernment ministers reported to 
work as usual on Saturday despite 
the order firing them. 

"Mr. Hekmatyar is not in a 
position to dissolve the Cabinet," 
Murad said. "A new one must be 
formed before the old one can be. 
repisuDSd." 





of his choices, he 
only "consulted" with his ally, Ayatollah 
Fazil of the Hezb-i-Wahdat faction. Some 
of the other party leaders were not even 
in Afghanistan, Sayyaf said. He added 
that Rabbani had the legal right of ap- 
proval, but he also had the right to 
change the list, after consulting with 
other party leaders. 

- Russian troops killed about 40 "acti- 
vists" attempting to cross into Tajiki- 
stan from Afghanistan; another 30 were 
wounded in the action. 

4/7 - FT - Gulbuddin said that failure to 
approve his cabinet could push Kabul to- 
wards the brink of war. He claims that 
the Islamabad Accords gave him the sole 
right to name a cabinet & that Rabbani 's 
decree to keep the present cabinet work- 
ing was illegal. "The Islamabad Accords 
gave the right solely to the prime mi- 
nister to form the new cabinet. Logically 
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the person who can form the insti- 
tution can dissolve it, too," he 
said. 

- Reportedly, Gulbuddin's son-in- 
law, arrested 3 months ago by the 
Defense Ministry, is about to be 
released. 

4/8 - PT - Pakistani Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif asked Afghan leaders 
to release all former Soviet prisoners 
of war. 

4/9 - PT - Gen. 
Hamid Qui, who 
heads the Paki- 
stani mission 
to implement the 
Islamabad Ac- 
cords, said his 
work was nearly 
f inished . Kabul 
has electricity 
again (see 4/29),. 
the nat ' 1 high- 
ways are open & 
the ceasefire 
commission is 
actually func- 
tioning. 

4/12 - PT - Paki 
stani Sec'y Gen. 
of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Moh'd 
Akram Zaki, after 
a flying trip to 

Kabul to try to defuse tensions, said 
Gulbuddin & Masood would meet soon, 
Zaki saw each separately St also met 
with Rabbani, Sayyaf & Gailani. 
- Asbury Park Press - She's back! 



4/16 - PT - At his headquarters in Chara- 
siab, 6 miles south of Kabul, Gulbuddin 
accused Rabbani 's forces of preparing for 
war. He also gave reporters his cabinet 
list. To handle the disputed Defense 
MLnistry, he has decided to 
set up a "joint party 
Mujahideen council 
by his ally Sib- 



ghatullah 
jaddedi." 





Herbaugh, 
Natasha Singh 
California, 
from Pol-e-Khomri 



Mu- 

Gulbud- 
din 

offered 
Masood the 
deputy 
premiership 
& the leader- 
ship of a 
joint council' 
to run the 
Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 
He wants the Interior Ministry 
to be run by a joint council 
headed by Qazi Moh'd Amin Waqa, 
one of his right-hand men. He 
named Abdul Saboor Far id as a 
deputy Prime Minister. Far id 
served briefly as Hezb Prime 
Minister after the April 1992 
takeover . 

4/17 - LAT - A military helicopter 
crashed in northern Afghanistan 
Friday, killing all 15 people on 
board. The dead included Sharon 
an AP reporter (see p. 9), & 

a free-lance journalist froii 
The craft was on a flight 
to Yaram. 



a year after ^ useMrfied " 

from the airwaves, Ai^aamsHan's 
Islamic government has jfiowed - 
women to reappear on tifevision. ' 

State-run Mghan telcviskm 
began broadcasting Saturday nigbl^ 
after being knocked off the air hf' 
fighting between government 
forces and renegade rebels. 

Viewers were startled but de- . 
lighted to see a young woman od^' 
their screens reading the news. «^ 
Her head was covered with a tiiil» 
tional black Islamic ' 



4/18 - NYT - Four rockets hit the ICRC Karte Seh Hospital 
in southwest Kabul on 4/16, killing 3 & wounding 41. 
All of Kabul's hospitals have been hit in rocket & 
artillery exchanges between rival mujahideen groups. 
Hospital authorities have appealed to the Defense & Pub- 
lic Health Ministries to inform rival forces to avoid 
targeting hospitals. The ICRC has protested to the UN. 

4/19 - WSJ - Over 200 people were killed in a 3-day 
clash between gov't & rebel troops in Kandahar. 

4/28 - The Afghan Consulate in Pakistan will commemorate 
the 1st anniversary of the victory of the Islamic revo- 
lution with a reception in a local hotel. 
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4/29 - News (Pakistan) - In Peshawar, 
police attacked 200 Afghan women & 
children who were protesting the 
continued bloodshed in Afghanistan 
(see p. 30) . 

- FT - Gulbuddin's forces imposed a 
blockade around Kabul on Saturday to 
protest Rabbani's refusal to agree 
over the choice of a new cabinet. A 
Rabbani spokesman said, "Hezb is 
trying to pressure the people of 
Kabul, but the spirit of the people 
is greater than the pressure of those 
Hezb commanders." He expressed con- 
fidence that the people would rise 
up against the injustice. The Hezb 
commanders expect a popular uprising 
against Rabbani. However, a shop- 
keeper asked, "How could the people 
uprise against the gov't? If they 
did they would get shot." Since the 
blockade, prices of petrol, diesel, 
flour, sugar, cooking oil, rice & 
meat have gone up substantially. A 
100 kilo sack of wheat flour rose 
the equivalent of $10 in price in 4 
days. The airport is open & Ariana 
flights are operating normally. The 
electricity is off again but no one 
is quite sure why. A gov't spokes- 
man said that the colored lights 
strung around the city for celebrat- 
ing the anniversary of the Islamic 
victory would be lit by power from 
diesel generators. [For a summary of 
Rabbani's speech on the anniversary, 
see p. 32 ] 



WSJ - At least 4 people were killed 



5/7 - 

as rival Afghan factions bombarded gov't 
positions in the western suburbs of Kabul. 



5/13 - NYT - Over 70 people were killed 
& hundreds wounded in the fiercest bom- 
bardment on Kabul in two months. Over 
300 rockets & shells slammed into Kabul 
before dawn yesterday & the battle raged 
all day. Most of the rockets were fired 
from Hezb & Wahdat positions. 



Afghan leaders against foreign 

peacekeegersH 



Islamabad 



AT least three major Afghan mujahi- 

deen leaders have rejected Iran's pro- State-mn PaH«t,ni t-i • 
posal for an Islamic peacekeeping force H,.n ,th S- ^^^f^J^' television, in a 

Gulbidin HekmatvT iMder „f ,k. "? ^'^o """iW be willing 

agreement." wl„ ^' a 

Sunday in Tehran while addressing a' i^*"^^ leaders of the, eighi'main-mujaW- 
^ ' . 6 deen groups rejected the offer,! V. 

Hekmatyar, whp was in Tehran whcii 
Rafsanjani made the offer,: toW the 
Radio Monte Carlo's Arabici^ews 
service he opposed foreign troops in 
Afghanistan under any circumstances. ■ 
But he asked Rafsanjani to sigjn the 
Islamabad accord as guarantor^ along 



4/30 - LA Signal - Another crash: ( 



visiting Afghan delegation of leaders of 
eight mujahideen factions that signed 
the treaty ending 14 years of civil war 

Rafsanjani, who met with the leaders 
after they visited Saudi Arabia, pro- 
posed sending Iranian troops to Afghan- 
istan to monitor the implementation of 

the Islamabad peace accord. *" aiuiig 

After the meeting the leaders returned ou^^ Pakistani Prime Ministcr'^Nawa?' 
to Pakistan, which along with Iran and S"^"' Saudi King Fahd.-.t ; 
Saudi Arabia, brokered the peace mujahideen-controlled .^^^A<w 

agreement and has been tivine to keen it '^1°^"^^, ^f^^^ ^^^^ another senior Af- 
from falling apart B *eep ii . g^an leader, Maulavi Yunus Khalis, ' 

also opposed the Iranian offer. • Vi . ' 



KABUL. Afghanistan — A 
military transport plane forced 
to land once because of bad 
weather crashed in northern. 
Afghanistan, apparently killing 
all 76 people on board, U J*l. of- 
ficials said Thursday. 

The Soviet-made Ant(»ov-32 
crashed Tuesday, but wreckage 
wasn't discovered until Thurs- 
day, U.N. officials said, speak- 
ing on condition of anonymity. 

The aircraft, part of a fleet 
controlled by northern Afgha- 
nistan strongman Gen. Abdul 
Rashid Dostam, went down 
near the town of Tashqurgan, 
officials said. 

Gen. Mohammad es'Haq. 
commander of an army trans- 



port unit, was aboard the flight 
along with 15 members of an 
army wrestling team. There was 
no word on the identities of tfa*^ 
other passengers, officials «aiH 

The cause of the crash wat 
not immediately known. Th« 
plane had taken off early Tues- 
day, but bad weather forced it 
back to Kabul before making 
another attempt Tuesday even- 
ing, assistants to Dostam said. 

Most of the passengers on the 
plane were bound for Mazar-c- 
Sharif to attend celebrationt 
Wednesday of the first anniver- 
sary of the revolution that 
toppled the former Communist 
regime, officials said. 
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5/14 - WSJ - 
battle 



The 



in Kabul 
(see 5/13) has 
spread to the 
center of the 
capital & fierce 
fighting 
continues . 



The New York 1 imcs 
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SOME ITEMS FROM THE ENGLISH-LANGUAGE PAPERS IN BANGKOK 



Shi'ite rebel leader 
wary of Afghan peace 



Post 3/16 



Kabul (AFP) — The leader of the Af- 
ghan Shi'ite rebel faction which recent- 
ly suffered a military defeat at the 
hands of Defence Ministry forces said 
yesterday he held reservations about a 
permanent ceasefire in Kabul. 

Ayatollah Abdul Ali Mazari, leader of 
the Hezb-i-Wahdat faction, said there 
were too many unresolved differences 
between Wahdat and defence minister 
Ahmad Shah Masood. 

"We are happy that the ceasefire 
agreement was signed but some points 
need to be clarified. If not, these points 
will be a hot-bed of trouble in the fu- 
ture," said Mazari. 

Speaking from his new headquarters 
in Wahdat's stronghold in south Kabul, 
Mazari outlined five points of potential 
strife. 

These were, the role of Wahdat ally, 
the former pro-communist militia 
strongman Gen Abdur Rashid Dostam 
(whose powerful political movement 
was not signatory to the Islamabad ac- 
cord); the rights of women (Wahdat, 
unlike some parties, favours women's 
voting rights); the specifics of electing a 
parliament; a re-drawing of provincial 
boundaries for more equitable represen- 
tation; and the distribution of power in 
the new cabinet. 

Mazari said he understood the new 
cabinet would be chosen by three-way 
consultation between prime minister- 



designate Gulbuddin Hekmatyar (lead- 
er of the Pushtun Hezb-i-Islami faction), 
president Burhanuddin Rabbani, (for- 
mer leader of the predominantly Tajik 
Jamiat-i-Islami faction), and the seven 
other mujahedeen faction leaders. 

The Wahdat leader expressed confi- 
dence that the .Shi'ites would get their 
fair share of power through negotiation 
between all the leaders. 

But he said there was at least one 
outstanding point concerning the distri- 
bution of power on which permanent 
peace might falter. 

Mazari said he believed, contrary to 
senior Jamiat officials, that no mujahe- 
deen faction . could be allocated more 
than one of the six key cabinet posts in 
the new Afghan government. 

"In compliance with the Islamabad 
agreement, no party has the right to 
hold two important posts," Mazari 
declared. 

The six posts spipulated are those of 
president, prime minister, and the four 
ministries — defence, interior, foreign 
affairs and national security. 

As both president Rabbani and de- 
fence minister Masood belong to Ja- 
miat, Mazari said Masood should step 
down if Rabbani wanted to retain the 
presidency. 

"Since Jamiat has got the presidency, 
then they have to give up the ministry of 
defence," Mazari said. 



Fighting kills 
22 in Kabul in 
spite of truce 



Afghan rivals sign peace 
deal to firm up ceasefire 



Kabul (Reuter) — Fight- 
ing between Afghan 
troops and a minority pait- 
ty killed 22 people and in- 
jured 150 in Kabul yester- 
day, but the belligerents 
told a ceasefire commit- 
tee they would honour a 
peace accord signed by 
their leaders two days 
earlier. 

The minority Hezb-i- 
Wahdat launched an of- 
fensive to try to recapture 
positions lost in fighting 
last month, bombarding 
western suburbs of the 
shell-shattered capital 
with rocket and mortar 
fire. 

"What will I do, how 
can I live now" wept a 10- 
year-old girl outside the 
Jamhuriat hospital where 
the body of her mother 
was brought after she was 
killed by a rocket 
overnight. 
"Leave me alone, leave 



old man in a crowd of sev- 
eral hundred people wait- 
ing for the fighting to 
ease so that they could 
reach homes beyond the 
suburban frontline. 

"Why don't they kill us 
all and then our problems 
will be finished? We are 
fed up with this life, we 
want peace." 

Government officials 
said 22 people were killed 
and 150 injured in the as- 
sault on the second day 
after the rival Afghan 
leaders agreed in Islam- 
abad to end months of fac- 
tional battles and de- 
clared an immediate 
ceasefire. 

A ceasefire committee 
made up of two represen- 
tatives fi-om each of the 
three main warring sides 
said they had received as- 
surances from Defence 
Minister Ahmad Shah 
Masood and the Hezb-i- 



me alone," the little girl Wahdat that the fighting 
wailed when passers-by would cease 
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stopped to comfort her. 

"In this fighting only 
the civilians die," said aa 



Mecca (AFP) — Rival Afghan lead- 
ers signed a peace deal at dawn 
here yesterday aimed at finning up 
their fragile ceasefire. 

The accord covered "all details" 
outstanding from an initial agree- 
ment signed in Islamabad last Sun- 
day, officials said. 

Saudi Arabia's King Fahd and 
Pakistani Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif also signed the accord, 
which was hammered out in Islam's 
holiest city. 

Afghan sources said the eight 
leaders had agreed a mechanism for 
putting the Islamabad accord into 
effect, and had committed them- 
selves to applying it. They gave no 
details of the agreement. 

Under the ceasefire signed last 
Sunday, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
leader of the Hezb-i-Islami mujahe- 
deen faction, becomes prime minis- 
ter while Burhanuddin Rabbani, of 
the rival Jamiat-i-Islami, will re- 
main as president for 18 months. 

After yesterday's signing ceremo- 
ny Rabbani called on Pakutan and 
Saudi Arabia to "guarantee appli- 



cation of the agreement" to avoid a 
fresh slide into chaos. 

Rabbani also appealed for the 
two countries to send "urgent" 
help to his country, which is short 
of food and medicine. 

Saudi Arabia, Pakistan and Iran 
helped bring the warring sides to- 
gether. 

The meeting here was aimed at 
resolving four main stumbling 
blocks left over flfom Islamabad. 

The factions had been divided 
over the prime minister's role, as 
Hekmatyar was seeking powers 
that would put him on a par with 
the president. 

Hekmatyar was also demanding 
control of a new defense council, 
which Rabbani wants to give to 
Defense Minister Ahmed Shah 
Masood. 

Hekmatyar has insisted Masood 
be replaced as defence minister, but 
said here that his bitter rival could 
remain in the government, without 
saying what post he had in mind. 

Rabbani has insisted, however, 



that Masood will remain as defense 
chief. 

The Afghan leaders were also di- 
vided over the make-up of a com- 
mission which would distribute aid 
and financial help provided by al- 
lies such as Saudi Arabia. And they 
had to decide if the powerftil Uzbek 
General Abdul Rashid Dostam 
would get a share of power. 

Masood and Hekmatyar put Ka- 
bul through nearly seven weeks of 
internecine fighting before the re- 
sulting stalemate forced them to 
settle their differences at the con- 
ference table in Islamabad. 

Their forces had fought on and 
off since the communist govern- 
ment fell last April. 

Masood, A relatively moderate 
Tajik legendary for holding the So- 
viets at bay in his northern Panj- 
shir Valley redoubt during Mos- 
cow's 1979-1989 occupation which 
earned him the nickname the Lion 
of Panjshir, has long been at odds 
with Hekmatyar, a radical Islamic 
Pashtiin. 



"Masood told us there 
will be no firing from the 
government side," said 
Mohammad Faisal, a rep- 
resentative from Paki- 
stan, which brokered 
Sunday's peace 
agreement. 

"When Hezb-i-Wahdat 
attack we have to re- 
spond," a soldier said. 

All the leaders were in 
Saudi Arabia to o£hr 
prayers at Mecca and oth- 
er Muslim shrinee in hon- 
our of their accord. "So 
far the problem has not 
been solved but they have 
gone to Saudi Arabia to 
thank God," one Kabal 
resident said. 

"What is the meanins 
of this peace accord" 



asked another 
are still rockets 
our homes." 
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There 
hittiof 




Masood set 
to take out 
Hekmatyar 



) SHAROM HEMtAUOH 

' Asaociatad Pr«M 



THE military chief of the embattled 
government asked on Monday that a 
committee of Islamic scholars, lawyers 
and intellectuals be formed to help end 
the bloody feuding among Afghan 
factions. 

in an interview with The Associated 
Press. Ahmed Shah Masood also said 
he was preparing a new offensive to 
crush Gulbuddin Hekmatyar and the 
other chieftains who have battered 
Kabul with shells and missiles. 

"Not one of them has taken on 
responsibility for the problems of 
Afghanistan. When they face problems, 
they jump in the jeeps and flee to 
Pakistan, but not one has shown any 
kind of compassion toward this coun- 
try." he said. 

Masood, defence minister in the 
government of President Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, spoke during a four-hour 
interview at his home, a former guest 
house of the communist government. 

Masood also attacked Hekmatyar's 
foreign backers. He mentioned no 
countries by name but seemed to be 
talking about Pakistan and Saudi Ara- 
bia, whose fundamentalists have sent 
Hekmatyar hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

"We have documents that show that 
these countries have been giving mili- 
tary and financial assistance to Hekma- 
tyar, " said Masood, pulling out identity 
cards and other documents of Arab 
mercenanes killed last month fighting 
beside Hekmatyar's Hezb-e-lslami re- 
bels. 

Pakistani and Saudi negotiators have 
been trying to broker an end to the 
bloodshed that has killed or wounded 
tens of thousands of people and 
destroyed much of the city. 

Fighting began almost immediately in 
April, after a 14-year war ended with 
the ouster of the communists and 
victory for the Islamic factions. 

Rabbani arrived on Monday in Islam- 
abad, the Pakistani capital, for peace 
talks. Few believe any truce will last, 
though, because of the intense hatred 
between Hekmatyar and Masood. 

"He is a man looking only for power, 
and he will use any method to get it," 
Masood said. 

"We want a political settlement 

worked out through negotiations," he 
said. "But if we have to fight, it will be 
a quick strike. We are prepanng for the 
second round of fighting, and we will 
make it a very short war." 

Discontent has been growing in 
Kabul over Masood "s reluctance to wipe 
out the long-range missiles and rocket 
launchers used by Hekmatyar's rebels. 

On Sunday, after a two-week lull, 
rockets and mortars crashed into a 



Shultz reveals 
CIA bungling 
in Reagan era 



DONALD M. ROTHBERG 

Associated Press 



Princeton, New Jersey 

GEORGE P. Shultz says the CIA failed 
repeatedly to understand political and 
economic developments in critical parts 
of the world during the time he was 
secretary of state. 

"They were very good at estimating 
the number of tanks and missiles and 
things of that kind," he said on 
Saturday at a Cold War seminar at 
Princeton University. "They misread 
situation after situation in political and 
economic terms." 

Shultz was among several US and 
Russian officials who recalled the tense 
Cold War days and how the atmosphere 
began to change after Mikhail Gorba- 
chev took over the leadership of the 
Soviet Union. 

Shultz recalled that when Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 

was m Washmgton in September 1987, 
he asked Shultz for a private meeting 
and told him the Soviets were moving 
ahead with plans to withdraw all their 
troops from Afghanistan. 

He said the Soviets would need US 
diplomatic cooperation to carry out the 
withdrawal and insisted Shultz keep the 
plan secret. The two men then joined 
aides at formal negotiations and the 
Soviets immediately adhered to their 
hard line on Afghanistan. 

Shultz said he sat through the rehash 
of positions Shevardnadze told him no 
longer applied and wondered, "Why are 
we having this discussion?" 




At the time, the LiA was prediaing 
that within days of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. President Najibullah, the 
Moscow-backed leader, would be dead. 

"They said ' that the minute the 
Soviets withdrew, the Najibullah regime 
would collapse," said Shultz. "I went 
back two or three times to make sure 
that was the assessment." 

Najibullah held power in Afghanistan 
for an additional five years. "Najibullah 
lived longer than the Soviet Union," 
quipped Sergei Tarasenko. 

In addition, said Shultz. "The CIA 
people didn't believe the Soviet Union 
would leave Afghanistan." 

One sticking point was the question 
of supplying arms to the two sides in the 
Afghan civil war. The Soviets were 
supplying weapons to Najibullah, while 
the United States was arming the rebels. 

Moscow planned to continue arms aid 
to Najibullah, but insisted on an end to 
arms shipments from the United States. 
All US arms shipments went through 
Pakistan, whose government intended to 
sign a protocol committing it to stop 
supplying the rebels. 

Shultz said President Reagan called 
Gen Mohammed Zia Ul-Haq. the leader 
of Pakistan, and was assured that no 
matter what they signed US arms 
shipments could continue. 

"How can you do that?" Shultz 
quoted Reagan as asking. 

"'We'll lie about it,"' Shultz said 
Zia replied. "'It's all right in Islam to 
lie in a good cause.'" 
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market, a mosque and a huge apartment 
complex, killing at least 31 people, half 
of them children. 

After the attack. 200 to 300 demon- 
strators marched toward the presidential 
palace, shouting "Death to Rabbani! 
Death to Masood!" 

Hekmatyar. leader of the Hezb-e- 
Islami, and other dissident factions have 
showered the city with rockets and 
morur shells for months. 

In an interview with AP last week at 
his mountain headquarters 25 km south 
of Kabul. Hekmatyar gave no indication 
the shelling would stop. 

"We want peace, but the other side is 
not senous," he said. "In Kabul you 
hear shelling! Here there is peace and 
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Afghans demonstrate 
for food and salaries 

HUNDREDS of angry Afghan govern- 
ment employees and merchants demon- 
strated outside the presidential palace 
and the UN offices in Kabul yesterday 
demanding salaries halted by months of 
factional fighting. 

"Give us our pay," chanted about 300 
people, mostly government employees, 
braving freezing weather to stage the 
third such protest in four days. 

Another 300 gathered outside the 
United Nations office in the shell-shat- 
tered Afghan capital to demand foreign 
assistance for their plight. 

"Other countries must listen to us," 
shouted one angry man, who gave his 

name only as Mohammad. "The United 
Nations is a humanitarian organisation, 
they must help the people." . , . 
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Destruction, death 
legaq^ of Islamic 
war in Afghanistan 

Rebel leaders beat Communist in '92, 
yet continue fight among themselves 



EDITOR'S NOTE — Sharon 
Herbaugh helped cover the 
dirty and dangerous Afghani- 
stan story for the AP since 
1988, shortly after she became 
a corresporident in New Delhi. 
She made frequent trips to 
Kabul to chronicle the civU 
war, the Soviet withdrawal, the 
fall of the Communist regime 
and fighting amor^ the rebel 
groups that took over. She be- 
came chief of the Islamabad, 
Pakistan, bureau in 1990 and 
was responsible for directing 
Afghan coverage. She died in a 
helicopter crash Fridjoy a few 
days after filing this dispatch 

By SHARON HBIBAUQH 

The Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — Life 
in the war-scarred streets of 
the capital seems so surreal as 
children fly their kites in the 
weed-infested parks, their 
laughter drowned by the bursts 
of nearby machine-gun fire. 

Noisy taxis, buses and bike* 
weave through the vendors lia* 
ing the dusty, rutty street*, 
seemingly obli^iout to tim. 
boom of artillery streakizic 
across the sky. 

A slight man hunches over e 
small wooden cart, laboriously 
pushing it through the shat- 
tered neighborhMKL Pausing 
for a moment, he flashes a 
toothless grin at strangers and 
says, "salaam alaikom," the 
Muslim greeting meaning 
"peace be with yoa" 

But peace is nowhere to be 
found in Kabul. 

Euphoria followed the Mus- 
lim rebels' victory over the 
Commimist rulers in the "holy 
war" that started with the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan in 
1979. 

But the glue of Islamic righ- 
teousness that held the resis- 
tance together before the Red 
Army withdrew in 1989 quickly 
came apart. Hopes for peace 
were dashed by the bomt^ and 
bullets that led to more de- 
struction and bloodshed in 
Kabul in one year than during 
the entire 14-year civil war. 

More than 5,000 people are 
dead, 20,000 have been injured 
and nearly 1 million people — 



half of Kabul's population — 
have fled to safer ground. 

Homes, shops and mosques 
have been destroyed. Kidnap- 
ping, looting, rape and armed 
robbery are common. Schools 
and universities remain closed 
and the country's best doctors, 
lawyers and teachers have left. 

Despite a dozen cease-fires 
and endless promises to share 
power, the nine top rebel lead- 
ers appear no closer to peace 
than they were on April 28, 
1992, the day the Communists 
surrendered power. 

"Living with the gun has be- 
come a way of life," said Saeed 
Habib, a 23-year-old rebel sol- 
dier manning a checkpoint at 
Kabul's southern entrance. 

For thousands of years, Af- 
ghanistan was one of the great 
crossroads of Asia. Mighty im- 
perial armies, nomadic dribes 
an(i camel caravans criss- 
crossed its deserts and moun- 
tains in search of ricl^s and re- 
ligion. 

Today, Afghanistan lies in ru- 
ins, drifting into anarchy, isola- 
tion and backwardness. Farms, 
vineyards and terraced hillside 
fields have reverted back to 
wilderness, littered with mil- 
lions of mines that will take de- 
cades to dear. 



Kabul IS a microcosm of a 
coimtry in which the fragile 
ethnic and tribal patchwork is 
quickly unraveling. A mile-high 
city ringed by mountains, 
Kabul is divided among the 
well-armed, rival rebel factions 
fighting for a greater share of 
power and territory. 

The invisible boundaries 
shift daily. Innocent people are 
snatched off the streets by sen- 
tries who simply didn't like the 
way they dressed, their facial 
features or the way they pro- 

nounceo certam words. 

"When we altered the cityr 
all of Kabul was under our con^-^ 
troL If we had wanted to cap-i 
ture power, we could have,*^ 
said Defense Minister Ahmed 
Shah Masood, whose forces 
joined with rebel Communist 
soldiers to bring down tile Sovi- 
et-installed regime. 

"But we didn't want to mo- 
nopolize power. Ail those who 
fought in the war against the 
Commimists had a right to par- 
ticipate in ruling Afghanistan," 
Masood said in a recent inter- 
view with The Associated 
Press. 

But not all rebel groups seem 
interested in peaceful coexist- 
ance. 

The hardest-hit area, western 
Kabul, is engulfed in sub\irban 
warfare betweoi Shiite and 
Sunni factions that have in- 
flicted damage with more 
verve than they ever mustered 
against the Conmitmists. 

The warring factions have 
been encouraged by Pakistan, 
Iran and Saudi Arabia, the 
three Islamic countries that 
provided the financial, military 
and moral support for the 
rebels during the war. Those 
countries now are competing to 
become the dominant force m 
the neighboring Central Asian 
republics of the former Soviet 
Union. 





And thousands of foreign 
Muslim militants who came to 
Af gh ani s ta n to help fight the 
invading Soviet army have 
emerg^ even more militant. 
They are determined to use Af- 
ghanistan as a base to carry Is- 
lamic ftmdamentalism to otiief' 
parts of the world. ? - 

The foundering gover 
has been too preoccupied 
its own survival to starts! 
building the coxmtry. Yet it* 
attempted to uphold Sharia^bP 
Islamic law, by staging twt> 
public hangings to undcrscon^ 
its commitment. 

Women have been forced t^ 
give up their western dress foit' 
baggy tunics and trousers and 
to cover their heads in public. 

Yet while al cohol 
clared illegal, opuun plantA- 
tions are mushrooming in the 
provinces, producing 40 per- 
cent of the world's heroin. 

The hardships of living with- 
out electricity, naming water 
and enough food and fuel tq^ 
heat their homes has discred- 
ited the rebel leaders, mainng 
people forget the brutality and 
^(gjressicm of Communist rule. 
^Members of die disbanded 
Communist Party have startaii 
Mding clandestine meeting^^ 
hoping to regroup and re* 
emerge under a new, more 
dnnocratic banner. 

Anti-government demonstr*' 
tions also have become com- 
mon in Kabul. Hundreds <^ 
wounded war veterans, widows 
and civil servants have 
marched to the presidential 
palace to voice their anger, 
shouting death to the rebel 
leaders and "long live Najibul- 
lah." 

Deposed President Najibul- 
lah has been hiding in a U.N. 
compound since April 1992. 
Many rebel leaders believe Na- 
jibullah should be tried for the 
deaths of 2 million Afghans and 
other war crimes, but a deci- 
sion on his fate has been put on 
hold until a new Cabinet is 
formed. 

"The problems that Afghani- 
stan now faces belong squarely 
on his shoulders," said G«i. 
Abdul Momin, one of four mili- 
tary officers whose rebellioo 
led to Najibullah's oustex. "He 
refused to even think of giving 
up power until it was too late. 
He said he wanted history to 
remember him as the man who 
brought peace back to Afghani- 
stan. It won't" 



Herfoaugh In Kabul on March 10 conducts an Interview with 
Afghan Defense Minister Ahmed Shah Masood. 
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Line drawings from the 1982 calendar of the Chicago 
Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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